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By Walter Winchell 


. People always talkin’ "bout racial equality an’ silly things like 
that . . . An’ doin’ away with the poll tax . . . Ah guess they just 
want evvybody to vote . . . Damyankees . . . How can you 

control the vote without the poll tax? . . . The way things are now Ah get 
elected by about 3% of the people and evvy one of them a friend of mine 
. . « They can’t say Ah don’t know my electorate . . . How many of those 
damyankee congressmen can say that . . . Ah’m much better off than they 
are . . . Look at all the letters they get evvy week fum theah constituents 
. . . Ah’m mighty glad mine cain’t write . . . Ah used to get as much mail 
as they do, but it’s fallen off since the letters stopped comin’ fum Germany 

. Well, shut mah mouf an’ call me Haw Haw if they ain’t bringin’ up 
that anti-lynchin’ bill again . . . If they all had theah way a man’d have 
no rights atall . . . A hangin’s good fo’ people . . . Lets ‘em get rid of 
some excess energy . . . Why, that’s an institution in ouah State... 
That's the trouble with them damyankee radicals—they got no feelin’ fo’ 
tradition . . . Well, Ah gotta quit now an’ go get that sheet out of the 
laundry fo’ that meetin’ tonight. ... 


sg DON’T KNOW what this world is comin’ to, really Ah don’t 
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The races of mankind would perish did they cease to aid each other. 


—Sir Walter Scott 


{| Beale Street catches spirit 
of Negro life in the South 


Main Shed Of N. ro 


Condensed from the book, “Memphis Bragabouts” 
By Eldon Roark 


EMPHIS’ most famous 
V1] street is Beale. It is known 

around the world; for it 

was on Beale that the blues 
began—back in 1909. It was there 
that W. C. Handy, the Negro mu- 
sician and composer, wrote The 
Memphis Blues, The St. Louis 
Blues, The Beale Street Blues, and 
other blues—and started a new era 
in American music. 

It’s an interesting street. It was 
interesting even before Handy made 
it famous. Handy, you see, didn’t 
make Beale. He discovered and in- 
terpreted and recorded it. 

Most people who see it for the 
first time—and especially North- 
erners—are terribly disappointed. 
They seem somehow to expect a 
sort of movie-set street—Negroes 
sitting lazily on cotton bales, pick- 
ing banjos and hating to see that 
evenin’ sun go down; a continuous 
fish fry going on in Handy Park; 


ELDON ROARK is a columnist for 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar. 


sweating preachers shouting for the 
sweet chariot to swing low; stroll- 
ing quartets and perambulating 
choirs. 

And Beale, of course, is far dif- 
ferent from that—with the excep- 
tion of the sweating preachers 
shouting for the sweet chariot. The 
itinerant evangelists in Handy Park 
really come through. They live up 
to the most enthusiastic and bizzare 
mental pictures of themselves. 

Otherwise, though, Beale lets 
the visitors down. They see a cheap, 
smelly, and rather filthy street—a 
street with a great variety of small 
businesses, carrying on in a rather 
noisy but fairly orderly way. It is 
such a street that, at first glance, 
reminds the visitors of underworld 
or slum business streets they have 
seen in other cities. Only the great 
preponderance of Negroes makes 
Beale look different to the casual 
observer, and that is not a spectac- 
ular difference. So visitors with 
fantastic mental pictures of Beale 
stand on the corners, look up and 
down the shallow, unattractive can- 
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yon—and go away disappointed, 
feeling that they have been tricked. 

But those who come free of Hol- 
lywood concepts—who don't ex- 
pect a rousin’, shoutin’, rootin’, 
tootin’ spectacle, and who take 
Beale leisurely enough to study it 
and feel its throb and catch its 
spirit, usually find that there is 
something about it that makes it 
different. And they are ready to 
agree with Lieut. George W. Lee, 
the Negro author, that Beale is ‘‘the 
Main Street of Negro America.” 

“Beale,” W. C. Handy once told 
me, “is the one street where the 
Negro is really himself and is not 
concerned in the least about what 
others think of him. And although 
I have seen the lights of gay Broad- 
way and old Market Street down on 
Frisco Bay, I'd rather be on Beale 
than any place I know.” 

Still, a man goes where his 
greatest opportunities are, and in 
recent years Handy has been living 
in New York, and has his own 
music-publishing house on Broad- 
way. His heart is still on Beale, 
though, and he comes back for its 
big celebrations and events, such as 
the Blues Bowl football game and 
the Cotton Markers’ Jubilee. He is 
a famous man in the field of music, 
and he gets lots of publicity in the 
New York papers, particularly 
when he appears on entertainment 
programs for soldiers and war refu- 
gees. 

Handy is seventy-two now. He is 
a rather stocky, light-brown, com- 
pletely bald man with a gray, 
banker-type mustache and a digni- 
fied bearing. The years have slowed 


him up physically, of course—-he 
couldn’t stand the hard life he lived 
back in the days when he was troup- 
ing with Mahara’s Minstrels, nor 
the great strain of the days when 
he was heading his own dance band, 
playing till nearly daylight four and 
five nights a week—but he is still 
young in spirit. He is still turning 
out the blues. His latest is the Go 
and Get the Enemy Blues. He and 
Clarence M. Jones wrote the music, 
Langston Hughes the lyrics. 

Handy is not a native of Mem- 
phis. He was born in Florence, Ala, 
the son of a Methodist preacher, but 
early in life his eyes turned toward 
Beale Street. 

“When a small boy in Florence 
I noticed that most everyone leav- 
ing home went to Memphis,” he 
says. ‘Upon returning home, they 
always had wonderful stories of 
Beale Street. None played on my 
imagination so much as a descrip- 
tion of the Beale Street Baptist 
Church, which, instead of a cupola, 
had a figure of John the Baptist 
with his hand pointing heavenward. 

“Young men who left home in 
seedy clothing would return with 
some gay outfit that represented the 
latest, not of London, or Paris, or 
Fifth Avenue, but of Beale Street. 
To grow up big enough to go to 
Memphis was the height of my 
childish ambition. And when the 
old Chickasaw Band with those 
pretty uniforms came to Florence to 
play for a land sale, and when a 
ten-piece orchestra led by Jim Tur- 
ner played for a cotillion, that 
settled it, 

“When I was twelve years old | 
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got a job carrying water at a stone 
quarry in Florence where the steel 
drivers and workmen sang tradi- 
tional work songs as they worked— 
such songs as John Henry, Julia 
Montgomery, and Going to See My 
Sarah. 1 used the first money I made 
at the quarry to ride one of Cash 
Mosby’s excursions to Memphis. 
They say first impressions are last- 
ing ones; so as I look back over the 
years I see that I must have been 
preparing the material then for the 
blues that was to bear the name of 
my boyhood’s Champs Elysées.”’ 
Handy grew into young manhood 
in Florence, and then, with his old 
rotary-valve cornet, he went many 
places—to a country schoolroom, to 
blast furnaces at Birmingham, to 
steamboats on the Ohio, Cumber- 
land, and Mississippi Rivers—but 
always he kept Beale Street in mind 
as his ultimate goal. And, of course, 
in time he made it. He came and 
tooted and wrote his way to fame, 
making his headquarters during 
those first struggling years at Pee 
Wee's Saloon, Beale and Hernando. 
In 1909 Memphis was churned 
by a hot three-cornered race for 
mayor. Two of the candidates hired 
bands to tour the city and whoop it 
up, and the supporters of tall, red- 
headed Ed Crump, the reform can- 
didate, not to be outdone, hired 
Handy and his boys. Handy, very 
ambitious and quick to see it as an 
opportunity to make himself known, 
went to it. And when he couldn't 
find a tune that suited him as a 
theme or campaign tune, he sat 
down and composed one himself. 
He called it “Mr. Crump,” and he 
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didn’t write any words—just the 
music. 

It went over big. The audiences 
liked it—it ran all through them 
and down into their toes—but on 
Beale they didn’t like all those re- 
ports about how Mr. Crump was 
gonna close up the town. They 
didn’t care what Mr. Crump said, 
they were gonna have themselves a 
good time. So as Handy played Mr. 
Crump, the black and brown boys 
patted their feet—and started mak- 
ing up words to the song. 

Handy caught some of those 
words from time to time, and he, 
of course, was fully aware of Beale’s 
attitude toward reform. So he took 
it upon himself to do something in 
the interest of his candidate. He 
would write some words that would 
make Beale laugh, that would re- 
assure its good-time element, that 
would offset all the unfavorable 
reform stuff. And here are the 
words he wrote: 

Mr. Crump won't ‘low no easy 

riders here 

Mr. Crump won't ’low no easy 

riders here 

We don't care what Mr. Crump 

don’t ’low 

We gon’ bar'l-house anyhow— 

Mr. Crump can go and catch his- 

self some air! 

The song made a big local hit. 
The foot-wiggling music and those 
unregenerate words were not only 
down Beale’s alley, but down the 
street proper. 

In his book, Father of the Blues, 
Handy emphasizes the fact that Mr. 
Crump’s supporters, not Mr. Crump 
himself, hired him and his band, 
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and also brings out clearly that they 
never sang the words to the tune 
within Mr. Crump’s hearing. In 
view of the ribald history of the 
piece, and in further view of the fact 
that Mr, Crump is still very much in 
politics—he is the political boss of 
Memphis and Shelby County—and 
a man’s political past sometimes 
rises up to influence his political 
future, Handy evidently thought it 
wise to be very exact as to details. 

Anyway, Mr. Crump emerged the 
victor in that race. Handy doesn’t 
say his song elected him, but he 
feels that it didn’t hurt him any. 

The composition had been so 
popular during the campaign that 
Handy thought it would be a shame 
for it to die with the election. So, 
later, he had it published at his own 
expense under the title that became 
famous—The Memphis Blues. He 
was ashamed of the words; so he 
had only the music published. 

A few weeks later Handy sold his 
copyright for $50. He says he was 
tricked into believing his composi- 
tion wouldn’t sell. The purchaser 
had words written for the music, 
and it was republished. 

The Memphis Blues was the first 
piece of blues music ever published, 
and I believe most musicians agree 
that it was the forerunner of jazz, 
swing, and boogie-woogie. Un- 
written blues, however, had been 
played and sung by Negroes for 
years, The blues, you see, is really 
folk music. 

Handy lost a fortune when he 
sold his rights to The Memphis 
Blues, but he came right back with 
an even bigger hit, The St. Louis 
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Blues, and had the wisdom to swing 
to it. It was first published from 
his office over the Solvent Savings 
Bank, 392 Beale. 

Beale Street extends from the 
Mississippi River eastward about a 
mile and ends just beyond the street- 
car barns. The first two blocks, 
from the river to Main Street, are 
devoted largely to produce firms 
and are not a part of the Beale that 
the world has heard about. The real 
Beale begins at Main. Between there 
and Handy Park, two blocks, you 
will find the pawnshops—one right 
after another on the north side of 
the street. Many of them have 
modern neon signs hanging over 
the sidewalk, but the familiar old 
three balls dangle from the signs. 
The windows are filled with carpen- 
ter and bricklayer tools, watches and 
diamond rings and pins, radios and 
musical instruments, cameras and 
opera glasses, knives and baseball 
bats—and scores of other things 
that are pawnable. 

Occasionally one will see a silver 
loving cup in a Beale Street win- 
dow, or a tennis racket or set of golf 
clubs, Although the shops get the 
bulk of their business from Negroes, 
they are not entirely without white 
customers. A shop operator once 
showed me a whole sackful of 
medals which had been pawned by 
one of the South’s greatest athletes. 

Some of the white customers are 
not merely casuals, but are regulars. 
A Mississippi farmer, for instance, 
used to pawn his false teeth at one 
shop every three or four months. 
He'd come to town, get on a big 
drunk, spend or lose all his money 
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—and raise his fare home by pawn- 
ing his teeth. Then he'd redeem 
them by mail. 

On the other side of Beale, op- 
posite pawnshop row, are grocery 
and dry-goods stores, eating places 
with catfish and hot dogs cooking in 
the windows, liquor stores, and 
other small businesses. Schwab's de- 
partment store is the largest store in 
those two blocks, and it has a unique 
distinction. Go into Schwab’s and 
ask to be directed to the bargain 
basement, and a clerk, without 
cracking a smile, will tell you to 
“go up the stairs right over there.” 
It's probably the only store in the 
world with a bargain basement up- 
stairs. 

“We just had to have a bargain 
basement,” Leo Schwab explains. 
“We couldn’t have one in the base- 
ment—it isn’t possible in this old 
building—so we just made one up- 
stairs. That satisfies our customers. 
They don’t care where it is, just so 
we have it.” 

Handy Park has a frontage of a 
short block on Beale—from Third 
Street to Hernando—and across 
from it is the Handy Square Build- 
ing. A market and a grocery occupy 
the ground floor, and professional 
Negroes have offices in the two up- 
per stories. In that short block with 
it are a clothing store, shoe-repair 
shop, chili parlor, and drugstore. 

Then the underworld and amuse- 
ment section of Beale begins. It ex- 
tends from Hernando to a little be- 
yond Fourth Street, stopping just 
short of the big Baptist church that 
made such an impression on the 
youthful Handy. In that section you 


will find liquor stores, theaters 
(three of them), poolrooms, beauty 
shoppes, and barbershops, all kinds 
of eating places, rooming houses, 
dumps, and dives. 

Handy Park, however, named in 
honor of the father of the blues, is 
easily Beale’s most interesting fea- 
ture. It is there that the free-lance 
preachers praise the Lord and pass 
the hat. Every afternoon in spring, 
summer, and fall, weather permit- 
ting, you will find them hard at it, 
shouting defiance at the devil, beat- 
ing him over the head with their 
musical instruments. Sometimes 
there are two or three preachers, 
standing only fifty or seventy-five 
feet apart, working themselves into 
a lather in an effort to hold their 
audiences and attract a part of the 
other fellow’s. 

Most of them know the power 
and appeal of music, and they use it 
vigorously. They preach awhile, 
and then they start whanging their 
guitars and singing. They eye their 
audiences closely, and they never 
let them get bored. Many of them 
play and sing their own spirituals 
that tell of the woes of the world 
and the happier things to come in 
the world beyond. Some of those 
songs, unwritten today, may be an 
important part of American folk 
music tomorrow. 

The most dramatic preacher in 
Memphis is probably Frank North- 
ern. Frank doesn’t operate in 
Handy Park because the park isn’t 
big enough. He requires a large lot 
for he has a “‘contraption church.” 
He uses all kinds of contraptions, 
gadgets, and devices to demonstrate 
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the scriptures, and he builds them 
out of junk. To preach the story of 
Noah and the Ark, for instance, 
Frank must have him an Ark. And 
he thinks he can show you how 
Daniel went into the lions’ den 
better than he can tell you. So he 
has a lions’ den (but without a real 
lion). 

But getting back to Beale: If you 
ever have the opportunity, be sure to 
study the business signs along the 
street. Some of them are priceless. 
My two all-time favorites are Echo 
Pie Emporium and Hotel Baby 
Doll. 

The smaller chalk signs on win- 
dows are interesting, too: 


BARBER SHOP, HAIRCUTS— 
PLAIN 20 CENTS, FANCY 35 


Beale can duplicate any kind of 
haircut or hair-do to be found any- 
where among the tribes of Africa. 
As a matter of fact, a Beale High- 
Agnes cut might surpass anything 
Africa can offer. A lot of the Beale 
customers ate conservative, though. 
They stick to the old “professor 
haircut” year after year. 

There also are interesting sights 
and unusual little places of business 
to be seen on other streets in the 
Beale section. 

There was Boone the tailor who 
died recently. Boone was a thin lit- 
tle Negro with a deep-river voice. 
Years ago he was in vaudeville and 
was quite a dude—that is,’after he 
learned how to conceal how knock- 
kneed he was. He was sensitive 


about those knock-knees, you see, 
and he bought a pressing iron and 
In time he 


started experimenting. 
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learned how to put creases in his 
pants that would look straight de. 
spite his legs. In pressing his pants 
he made the proper allowances for 
his defect. 

Some years later when he quit 
trouping and opened a tailor and 
pressing shop, he started confiding 
to other knock-kneed men that he 
could do for them what he had done 
for himself. And he worked up 
quite a business as the knock-kneed 
man’s friend. 

Then it occurred to him that he 
also could help bowlegged men 
simply by reversing the technique. 
So he became their friend, too—a 
big specialist in the pressing of 
knock-kneed and bowlegged men’s 
pants. 

Speaking of clothes, it was on 
Main Street just around the corner 
from Beale that the modern zoot 
suit was created by Louis Lettes, 
white tailor with a large patronage 
among the snappiest Negro dressers 
of the city. 

When Mr. Lettes bought his 
brother out and took over The 
House of Lettes about twelve years 
ago, he found himself up against a 
tough and persistent problem. His 
Negro customers were always com- 
ing in to ask if he could take the 
shine off the seats of their pants. No 
one had ever discovered a method 
for doing that, and he decided to 
approach the problem from another 
angle. He would make coats s0 
long they would completely covet 
the shiny seats. 

He tried the idea on Anderson 
Tate, Negro high-school student 
employed by him in the afternoons. 


ao 
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He dressed Anderson up in a 
swanky suit with a long coat and 
sent him off to his classes at Booker 
T. Washington High. And Ander- 
son was a sensation. Some of his 
classmates stared at him in envious 
admiration, and others laughed and 
whooped. “Hey, boy! What you got 
on—a dress?” 

The talk spread, and soon the 
Beau Brummells of Beale Street 
were asking for long-coated suits 
like Anderson’s. 
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Mr. Lettes was having his suits 
made in St. Louis. When he began 
sending in his measurements, the 
tailors there thought he was either 
drunk or crazy. But he assured them 
he was neither, that he knew what 
he wanted. 

“Then the tailors in St. Louis 
started trying out the new style on 
their customers,” Mr. Lettes says, 
“and it went over big. From St. 
Louis it went to Chicago, then to 
Los Angeles, and then all over the 
country.” 
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THE TICKET CLERK heard a crash outside on the platform 
and ran to see what happened. The train was disappearing in the 
distance and sprawled in a pile of luggage was a young man. A lit- 
tle Negro boy was standing nearby and the clerk asked: “Was he 


trying to catch the train?” 
“He did catch it,” said 


the boy, “but it got away again.” 
Charlotte Richmond 


A MAN with a valise walked down the railroad track and tapped 
a Negro section hand on the shoulder. ‘Where do I get the Em- 


pire State Express,” he asked. 


“If you don’t get off that track,” the section hand informed him, 


“you'll get it square in the behind.” 


WHEN a substantial matron set out to visit her son and daugh- 


Mary Young 


ter-in-law recently, she wasn’t going to have any nonsense about 
tipping and turning directly to the porter just before she got off the 
train, she asked him the amount of his average tip. 

“One dollar,” he said promptly. 

She reached into her purse, took out a dollar bill and handed it 


to him. 


“Thank you, ma’am,” he said. ‘I must say you are the first per- 
son who's come up to the average.” 
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POTENT PROSE 


No kid is by nature intolerant. It is 
one of the few forms of ignorance which 
has to be cultivated. 

Frank Sinatra 


So long as the average American per- 
mits himself the apparently harmless in- 
dulgence of cussing the Jews, or damn- 
ing the Catholics, or feeling superior to 
the Negroes, or taking out his hatred and 
fear of Japan on Americans of Japanese 
parentage, the hard and durable spore of 
all the worst kinds of bigotry is pre- 
served, and can be watered and tended 
and fertilized by fanatics and lunatics 
and politicians willing to build up a 
clique by any method. 

Wallace Stegner 


Artistic talent is not the exclusive 
property of any one race or group. One 
of the marks of a democracy is its wil- 
lingness to respect and reward talent 
without regard to race or origin. 

President Harry S. Truman 


We have just concluded another great 
war to reaffirm once more these demo- 
cratic principles and to eliminate from 
all nations the poisonous fascist theories 
of racial superiority. Now we must 
confirm that victory in our own country. 

Jo Davidson 


You don’t give a man a job gradually. 
He either gets the job or he doesn’t. 
You don’t stop discriminating gradually. 
You either stop it or you don’t. 

Edwin A. Lahey 


The test of courage comes when we are 
in the minority; the test of tolerance 
comes when we are in the majority. 

Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, 
Alabama Baptist 


The white man boasts of his supe- 
riority, but actually his only superior ac- 
complishment is that of numerical supe- 
riority. 

Rep. Charles M. LaFollette of Indiana 
10 


The Negro is now almost a full citi. 
zen. He must realize that a black 
Fascist is as bad as a white one; that 
the race can’t rise by trampling other 
minority groups. 


Edwin R. Embree 


Music has no boundaries of race of 
creed and so is perfect for propaganda, 
Grace Moore 


During this age of atomic energy, the 
United States while trying to conttol 
atomic energy, must find a way to con- 
trol lynching energy. 

Dr. Allan S. Cooper 


There cannot be full employment 
without fair employment. World War 
III is on. The battle against bigotry, 
oppression and greed is our battle. 

Henry A. Wallace 


I supported the draft law which sent 
our boys overseas to fight, and it made 
no distinction for race, religion, ancestry, 
or origin. We made no exemptions be 
cause of a man’s race, religion, ancestry, 
or origin. So far as I am concerned, | 
can't see how I could refuse to support 
the same kind of legislation in time of 
peace. 

Sen. Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky 


Any one discriminating against race or 
religion is a discriminal. 
Roger White 


The armies of the United Nations won 
a conclusive victory over the forces of 
tyranny which exploited racial and reli- 
gious hatred to divide the world and de- 
stroy freedom. The ideal of democracy 
is a society in which each seeks the truth 
in his own way and all are united by un- 
derstanding and mutual need. The good 
world of the future must be built on the 
foundation of the recognition of the dig- 
nity and rights of each individual, what: 
ever his race, creed or national back- 
ground, 
President Harry S$. Truman 
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{| What price control means 
to the average American Negro 


By Chester Bowles 


MERICA’S price control 
Al program means to the aver- 

age American Negro just 

what it means to every other 
American—the right and responsi- 
bility to work with his government 
to keep prices and rents down and 
pteserve our country from a dis- 
astrous inflation and collapse. 


Today the danger of that infla- 
tion is more severe than at any time 
during the war. We still have seri- 
ous shortages of many essentials of 
living—of housing especially, but 
also of clothing, household appli- 
ances, radios and automobiles and 
even of some foods. Yet, with in- 
comes and employment still far 
higher than before the war, more 
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and more people are clamoring to 
buy these things. Without con- 
trols, prices would skyrocket. 

Such a rise in prices would hurt 
everybody—but would strike a par- 
ticularly hard blow at the large num- 
bers of people in low and middle 


income brackets. They, above all 
groups, must be assured of pro- 
tection against increased prices and 
rents during this difficult period. 

American Negroes, along with 
other Americans, have increasingly 
recognized the need for action. 
From the very beginning, they have 
played an active part in the price 
control program—as OPA em- 
ployees, as volunteers, as organiza- 
tions and as individuals. 

Price control is, and has been, a 
people’s program. Men and wom- 
en of every working group, every 
race, every religion have helped set 
up the machinery, helped make and 
administer the regulations, and are 
now joining forces in the fight to 
hold prices in line. 

When the Advisory Committee 
on National Defense was appointed 
before Pearl Harbor, the consumer 
commissioner called upon 150 na- 
tional organizations to send repre- 
sentatives to Washington to confer 
on the problems facing the Amer- 
ican people. Negro organizations 
were present in this group. A 
Negro was a member of the staff. 

As the program developed, Ne- 
gro lawyers, economists, and other 
technical workers, ready and able 
to help their country, joined their 
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fellow Americans in the big home 
front job. 

By V-E Day, there were in the 
field offices of the OPA, 1250 Ne- 
gro employees. 114 of these were 
professional workers, 905 clerical 
technicians, while 231 performed 
unskilled tasks. Of the professional 
Negro workers, nine were attorneys; 
46 were price, rationing or rent 
technicians; 14 were information 
officers; 43 were investigators. 

The national office by V-E Day 
employed 493 Negroes. Of these, 
119 worked in the price depart- 
ment; three in the office of the depu- 
ty administrator. The story of the 
rent, rationing, enforcement, in- 
formation, and accounting depart- 
ments of the national office is a 
similar one. It is a story of all 
Americans joining hands to get a 
job done. 

Pearl Harbor and the need for 
rationing had made imperative the 
services of volunteers. Through- 


out the land, men and women of 
every race and religion eagerly gave 
their services. Reports on volunteer 
Negro participation in the work of 
the war price and rationing boards 
as of April 30, 1945 shows that 
2,000 Negroes were volunteer work- 


Courting Fhe Const 


TWO NEGROES were brought before a judge for fighting in the 
street. 
“Couldn't this case be settled out of court?” asked the judge. 

“That's what we were doing,” replied one, “when the cop pinched 
us.” 
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ers for the OPA. 687 of these 
served as full board members of 
war price and rationing boards. 

Nationally known organizations 
—the Urban League, National 
Council of Negro Women, the 
NAACP, the National Congress of 
Colored Parents and Teachers, fra- 
ternal groups, Greek-letter organiz- 
ations, civic and social groups have 
worked and work now in full co- 
operation with all OPA’s offices 
both in Washington and through- 
out the country. The influential 
Negro press has consistently sup- 
ported the price control program. 

These are impressive figures and 
facts. They are a clear demonstra- 
tion that the American Negro 
group has a vital interest in, and a 
sense of responsibility for, the eco- 
nomic welfare of the nation. 

In the difficult days ahead, the 
fight against inflation must be car- 
ried on more vigorously and cour- 
ageously than ever. To win that 
fight—to build a prosperous, se- 
cure America for all—will need 
the continued cooperation and sup- 
port of all Americans, white and 
black, working and pulling togeth- 
er. We must not fail—and with 
your help, we will not fail. 


Jack Atkins 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{| Noted radio commentator urges Negroes 
to be patient rather than aggressive 


By H. V. Kaltenborn 


be very proud of the advances 

which my race has made to 

come up from slavery in three 
generations. 

I would be particularly proud of 
those Negroes who have achieved 
eminence in any field and I would 
constantly hold them up as examples 
to the younger generation. I would 
emphasize that this is the land of 
opportunity, rather than a land of 
restriction, the land where every 
man has a chance, despite the handi- 
caps that surround him in his youth. 

Whenever possible, I would work 
with whites for the elimination of 
unfair restrictions against the mem- 
bers of my race. I would say to 
myself that, since it is the white 
man who is responsible for some 
of the handicaps under which I la- 
bor, the white man is also in the 
best position to campaign effective- 
ly against those handicaps. 

If I were a Negro, I would be 
much less interested in electing a 
colored man to represent me than 


YG: I WERE a Negro, I would 


H. V. KALTENBORN is the well- 
known radio news analyst who has more 
listeners than any other news commen- 
tator. 


I would be in electing a white man 
who had the interests of my race 
at heart. I would be particularly 
careful not to elect self-seeking 
demagogues whose flair for publici- 
ty and whose gift of gab gives them 
prominence but not intelligence. I 
would participate in precinct poli- 
tics and urge everyone else to do so, 
both men and women. I would 
thus develop my individual politi- 
cal power and I would use it in co- 
operation with others to prevent 
any kind of discrimination against 
my race by public authorities. 

I would be particularly concerned 
about the children and would use 
every bit of political influence I 
could acquire for better schools, 
recreation facilities and proper su- 
pervision. 

In my relations with white peo- 
ple, I would do my best to avoid 
recrimination and bitterness, even 
though this might be justified by 
the conduct of certain individuals. 

If I were a Negro, I would en- 
courage my fellow Negroes to 
spread out into smaller communi- 
ties rather than concentrate in the 
big cities. I would point out to 
them the almost complete absence 
of race consciousness in thousands 
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of small communities throughout 
the northern half of the United 
States where Negroes are more easi- 


ly absorbed into the life of the. 


community. 

Above all, I would be patient 
and persistent rather than clamor- 
ous and aggressive in the assertion 
of my rights. As one who believes 
in gradualism, which means slow 
and steady push in the right direc- 
tion rather than a step forward and 


half a step back, I am convinced 
that the Negro could make more 
rapid and more enduring progress 
along that road. By working hand 
in hand with his white brothers, 
the American Negro has marched 
forward with a steady stride. 

If I were a Negro, I would be 
proud of my past. I would work 
hard for a better present and | 
would look with high hope into the 
future. 


Swiss Watch the Negro GIs 


SWITZERLAND has a color problem since arrival of so many 
colored GI's who are spending a week’s leave in this small country 
where there are four different races but no minorities. Here is how 
Switzerland handles the Negro problem. 

Setting. A street corner in Lucerne, one Sunday afternoon. A tower- 
ing Negro GI is surrounded by four little Swiss boys. I notice that 
the two parties have some trouble in making themselves understood, 
the GI and an 8-year-old knowing in common but a few words of 
Italian. The boys appeal to me to act as interpreter. They want me 
to tell this very dark soldier from Washington, D. C., that they 
would like him to come home with them for supper. 

I explain this to the GI, and I well understand his reluctance to 
believe in such wonders. Finally, I convince him that such things 
are not at all unusual in Switzerland. The little boys, two on each 
side, take hold the big GI’s hands and arms and walk happily to- 
ward their home. The emotions mirrored in this man’s face need 
not be described: to him it is a revelation of an unknown life that 
could be possible if his white co-citizens had the hearts of these 
four little Swiss boys. 

A. Haettenschwiller, Commonweal 


wee 


{| With majestic dignity, French cafe star 
looks at America’s color problem 


Magnificent 


Condensed from PM 
By Frank Harriot 


HIS IS sad song about a Ne- 
Je who lives in Guadeloupe,” 

Moune tells her Cafe Society 

Uptown audience in a halting 
French accent. ‘This man, he love 
the sea. One day he go on beeg ship 
to explore. But when he not look- 
ing, the ship go to sea. The Captain 
see Negro and say, ‘Oh, you Negro! 
You go shovel coal!’ Negro, he 
not like, so he jump in sea. He 
pray to God to please save him. He 
pray and pray, but he drown.” 

Then Moune (pronounced Moon) 
sings the sad song. She sings it in 
French, whispering certain phrases, 
underlining others with her deep, 
throaty voice. She makes her after- 
theater audiences understand the 
story of the Guadeloupan Negro, 
even when their French is strictly 
Brooklyn. 

Who is Moune? Well, she is the 
first French entertainer to arrive here 
since the end of the war. Cpl. Paul 
Sklar of the U. S. Army, a former 
Cafe Society fan, wrote raves about 
her to Barney Josephson, who owns 
Cafe Society. Josephson, who can 


FRANK HARRIOT is one of the few 
Negro reporters working on the white 
press. He is a graduate of City College 
of New York and has been working on 
PM for two years. 


spot a good thing 3000 miles away, 
promptly signed her. 

After making her debut, Moune 
returned to her dressing room look- 
ing flushed and excited. A press 
agent, a maid, and two other peo- 
ple were standing around, looking 
flushed and excited, too. Moune sat 
on a piano posing for a photogra- 
pher, nervously flashing her broad- 
est pearliest smile. She wore a low- 
necked black satin gown that con- 
trasted nicely with her copper-hued 
complexion. 

“Oh, I was so nervous,” Moune 
said after everybody had left. “Oh, 
so nervous, but so happy. Look,” 
she said, pointing to several big bas- 
kets of flowers in the corner. ‘‘Flow- 
ers—from people I don’t even 
know.” 

Moune is of Gaudeloupan de- 
scent. Among her ancestors is a 
French count, named de Virel, who 
exiled himself to Guadeloupe rather 
than put up with the Royalist ideas 
in his family. Count de Virel mar- 
ried a native Negro girl, raised a 
family, and settled permanently on 
the island. One of his granddaugh- 
ters gave birth to Moune in Bor- 
deaux 25 years ago. 

“Now ma famille live in Paris,” 
Moune said. “We live in apartment 
—maybe five, six rooms—in build- 
ing two streets away from Montpar- 
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masse. Building is nice. Not too 
old, not too young. Montparnasse 
is artistic place. Everybody make 
painting.” 

Ma famille consists of a married 
sister with five children, her mother 
and father. The sister’s husband is 
in the French Army. 

‘My mother, she is composer. She 
compose Guadeloupe music. Some- 
times I sing her songs in the night 
club. My father, he is lawyer. He 
is man very, very . . . how you say?” 
she pointed to her head. 

Smart? 

“Oui. Smart. He is very smart. 
Now he is in Guadeloupe. Non. 
Maybe in Paris. I don’t know,” she 
laughed, crisscrossing her arms. “He 
travel so much.” 

Moune has been singing profes- 
sionally since the age of 16. Her 
whole family, she said, was very mu- 
sical, 

“When we together we make mu- 
sic, we dance, we make noise,” she 
said. “The neighbors, they open 
their windows and shout, ‘Hi, hallo 
there! Good music!’ But some time 
they don’t like. They shout, ‘Hi, 
you play no more! Go to bed!’ In 
Paris when neighbor say you don’t 
play no more, you don’t. Everybody 
has the good feeling. 

“We have wonderful family,” she 
went on. “All mixed up. Negro 
and white. Everything. But in 
France we don’t think about color. 
We say he is beeg, he is skinny. Not 
he is black, he is white. 

“But when German come, they 
not like Negro. They begin very 
bad with us. They look at us in 
street, say, Ach, schwartz! [Ugh, 
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black!] They make big parade— 
go Boom! Boom! in the street-—and 
stop me from singing in night clubs, 
I have friend with dark skin. A 
blind piano musician. He was mar- 
ried with white woman. One day 
they go through subway to beeg con- 
cert he give. The German see them, 
and slap his face hard. The woman, 
she can do nothing. She is afraid 
the German hurt him more. No. 
The German not like us.” 

Moune talked of the arrival of 
American troops in Paris. 

“It was very, very funny,” she 
said, laughing. “Wonderful. Every- 
body in the street. We stand in Port 
D’Orleans and wave. First, white 
troops come. ‘Hallo, hallo, Tommy, 
we say. They laugh, and shout. 
‘Hallo, hallo, chocolat! Very fun- 
ny.” 

Did she mind being called choco- 
lat? 

“Oh, non, non,” she protested. 
“Americans happy to see Paris peo- 
ple. Happy, too, to see chocolat.” 

Moune said she had been aware 
of American prejudice against Ne- 
groes, but got none of it from Amer- 
ican soldiers. 

“T tell them one day I come sing 
in New York. White blonde sol- 
diers, with the eyes blue, they say, 
‘Oh, non, Moune. You stay in 
France. You no like Amerique. They 
not treat Negro right.’ 

“Negro soldier of course the 
same,” she went on. ‘Most tell me 
that in France is the true life. Free- 
dom everywhere they see. But | 
come.” 

Moune is living in Harlem these 
days with friends of her family. 
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“I like it very much,” she said. 
“But here all Negroes have to live 
in Harlem. Strange. I can’t be- 
lieve. People intelligent, nice, yet 
can’t go live where they want. 


“I meet Negro soldier in Paris 
who tell me about life here in South. 
He invite me to come with him and 
wife in Florida. I am curious to go. 
I want to understand why they have 


strong prejudice. I want to find out 
and maybe do something.” 

Moune looked thoughtful for a 
moment, then continued: 

“People, they say, ‘Don’t go, 
Moune! You get kill maybe!’ I 
say, ‘Why if people don’t go and try 
to do something, you never get 
change.’ If IJ go and maybe get kill, 
people will feel ashamed for it and 
certainly one day will change.” 


Aad Colee 


UNDER THE CREED of the Mormon church Negroes, while 
they can attend church services, are ineligible for the priesthood ana 
are regarded as spiritually “beyond the pale,’ incapable of redemp- 
tion. In consequence Utah is a Jim Crow state. Even in Ogden 
and Salt Lake City Negroes are denied service in the downtown 
cafes, restaurants, and hotels and are segregated in the balconies of 
the motion-picture theaters. That the discrimination may be traced 
to the “ecclesiastical situation” is shown by the fact that Japanese- 
Americans, several hundred of whom are members in good standing 
of the Mormon church and eligible for the priesthood, are not 


segregated. 


Carey McWilliams, Nation 
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IN A SMALL southern town where 
two Negro brothers are engaged in a re- 
tail coal business a religious revival was 
held and one of the brothers got con- 
verted. For months he tried to persuade 
his partner in business to join the church. 
One day he asked: 

“Why can’t you get religion and join 
the church like I did?” 

“It's a fine thing for you to belong to 
the church,” replied the other, “but if I 
join the church who'll weigh the coal?” 

Gladys Glad 

FOR SEVERAL SUNDAYS in a row, 
the Negro parson was puzzled by IOU's 
that kept coming up in the collection 
plate. At first he thought it was the 
work of a practical joker but some weeks 
later he found an envelope containing 
money equal to the IOU’s with a note ex- 
plaining that the different sums ranging 

from $5 to $15 were based on whatever 
the donor thought the sermon worth that 
particular week. 

Then came the Sunday when the ser- 
mon was not so good. After the offering 
plate came up, the preacher found the 
usual envelope and on the slip of paper 
was the note: “U O Me $5.” 

Jack Atkins 

CAB CALLOWAY tells of the time 
he sneaked into his daughter's bedroom 
to hear her say her prayers before re- 
tiring. The tiny girl’s voice was barely 
audible and Cab interrupted with: “A 
little louder, dear, I can’t hear you.” 

“That’s all right, daddy,” she replied. 
“I’m not talking to YOU!” 

Irv Kupcinet, Chicago Times 

A REVERENT WOMAN’ was punc- 
tuating the Negro preacher's sermon 
with “Amen! Praise the Lord!” as he lit 
into every sort of sin from murder on 
down. Then the parson moved on against 
snuff-dipping. The Negro woman then 
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indignantly exclaimed to her neighbor: 
“There now. He's stopped preaching 
and gone to meddling!” 
Liguorian 
A RELIGIOUS WOMAN was pass. 
ing a store during the Harlem race riots, 
Boys were handing out groceries. One 
of the looters said, ‘Help yourself.” 
She replied, “Oh no, I have religion.” 
The boy said, ‘I’m religious too, but 
that has nothing to do with your re. 
ligion.” 
She said, “Well, praise the Lord and 
pass me a can of peas.” 
A. Clayton Powell, Sr., 
“Riots and Ruins’ 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL class in a 
Negro church formed a baseball team and 
appointed one of their number as secre- 
tary in charge of getting supplies. He 
decided to write to the minister for help. 
It was a very nice letter and ended with 
this specific request: 

“And we should be very pleased, sir, 
if you would allow us the use of the bats 
which the older boys say you have in your 
belfry.” 

John Simpson 

AN OLD COLORED man approached 
the Rev. Brown cautiously and lightly 
tapped him on the shoulder, 

“Parson, sir,” he said, “I want you to 
pray for me. I’m in a bad way.” 


“Well, brother, what’s wrong with 
you?” 

“Oh, parson, I got a floating kidney, I 
have.” 

“But, brother,” replied the minister, “I 
can’t pray for physical things like that; 
I only pray for spiritual things.” 

“You can’t pray for a floating kidney? 
Then how come you prayed last Sunday 
for the loose livers?” 

Gladys Glad 
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{| Prophet Jehudi gave life to prevent 
own prediction from coming true 


Condensed from American Mercury 
By Stewart H. Holbrook 


period of great change 


in the affairs of men is usually, 

if not always, preceded by at 

least one genuine prophet who 
is able to peer into the distant fu- 
ture and to announce—commonly 
to deaf ears—the shape of things to 
come. 

In the first decades of the nine- 
teenth century the United States 
contained one such prophet, a hero 
whose appealing and tragic story 
has been quite thoroughly buried 
for one hundred and seventeen 
years. He was Jehudi Ashmun, a 
real fanatic who was willing to give 
his own life to prevent his dire 
prophecy from coming true. 

Ashmun was a frail youth who 
liked books. Born in 1794 in the 
backwoods settlement of Cham- 
plain, New York, of a poor and 
numerous family, he managed to 


STEWART H. HOLBROOK is author 
of Ethan Allen and Burning An Empire. 
He is at present writing a history of lit- 
tle known early American personalities. 


work his way through four years at 
Middlebury College in Vermont, 
later entering the Congregational 
ministry and becoming organizer 
and principal of the Maine Charity 
School at Hampden. He soon mar- 
ried, and in 1818 went to Baltimore 
where he engaged in journalism and 
was presently editor of the Theo- 
logical Repertory, a rather weak pe- 
riodical of the Episcopal church. 

Soon the paper began to attract 
attention because of Ashmun’s ex- 
tremely able and eloquent articles in 
support of a colony in Africa for 
freed slaves, later known as Liberia. 
This colony idea so captured the 
young man’s imagination that he 
could think or write of little else. 
For the next several years he de- 
voted much of his energy to inter- 
esting the public in it. It was an ex- 
tremely difficult business, even for 
so eloquent and determined a man 
as Ashmun. 

The idea of a colony in Africa to 
be settled by freed slaves was ap- 
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parently first suggested by Ezra 
Stiles, president of Yale College. 
Funds for such a colony were col- 
lected as early as 1776, and in that 
year several Negroes were being 
trained at Princeton for the work. 
But the war had to be won, and 
nothing came of the idea. 

Then, in 1817, the American 
Colonization Society was founded. 
The society, which had strong sup- 
port in the South as well as the 
North, was by no means wholly hu- 
manitarian in purpose. It seems to 
have been formed solely for the 
sending to Africa of free Negroes, 
who were considered very danger- 
ous and likely to breed uprisings 
among the black slaves. 

Not long after the society had 
come into existence, Congress ap- 
propriated a small and insufficient 
sum to provide ‘‘a station in Africa 
for the return of smuggled Ne- 
groes” who had been rescued from 
the slave-runners by revenue men; 
and two agents of the society, Mills 
and Burgess, were sent to prepare 
for settlement and administration. 

Little more happened, although a 
driblet of free blacks were sent to 
the colony. Neither the United 
States government nor the people 
appeared to be interested. The thing 
was dying of indifference when 
young Ashmun took hold. In his 
paper he spoke most eloquently for 
the colony, but he did not stop with 
the idea of shipping free ‘Negroes. 

Ashmun said that slavery was 
both morally and economically 
wrong. He also said that slavery if 
continued was certain to overthrow 
the United States and bring it to 


April 
chaos—which had not been said be- 
fore. And Ashmun had a plan to 
preclude the great struggle he saw 
ahead; he proposed the purchase of 
all American Negro slaves for cash, 
They were then to be sent to Africa 
and aided in settlement of what in 
good time should become a Negro 
republic, economically and _politi- 
cally independent. 

A few kindly souls listened to 
Ashmun, and in time the Federal 
government, never more than mildly 
interested in the project, appointed 
him its temporary representative to 
accompany thirty-seven free Ne- 
gtoes who were to be sent to Africa 
in the brig Strong. So, in 1822, 
when he was twenty-eight years old, 
the slight, tall, fine-featured and 
mild-mannered youth and his wife 
set sail from Baltimore, with the 
group of blacks who mostly had 
been rescued from slavers. 

Ashmun had intended to return 
on the same vessel, but he found the 
Liberian colony in such desperate 
straits that he resolved to remain. 

Death had taken a terrible toll of 
the first colonists. Of the 114 orig- 
inal settlers, about one-third were 
dead of fever. Most of the living 
were ill. The rainy season had be- 
gun. One of the white agents sent 
to aid the blacks was in his grave. 
The other had simply given up the 
whole thing and gone away. 

Ashmun had barely time to take 
stock of conditions before he was 
warned, by a friendly jungle black, 
of an impending attack on the set- 
tlement by native tribes who re 
sented Liberia and meant to extet- 
minate it. 
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Ashmun was no soldier, yet he 
assumed leadership and prepared 
for the attack like a seasoned cam- 
paigner. He found two small brass 
cannon and a little powder. These 
would have to be his main reliance, 
for only twenty-seven men in the 
colony were well enough to bear 
arms. Ashmun set them to throw- 
ing up breastworks. He had them 
clear all trees and underbrush for 
several yards in all directions from 
the home-made fortifications. 

Now Ashmun collected such mus- 
kets and swords and pikes as he 
could and drilled his pathetic force. 
The fever struck both Ashmun and 
his wife. She died. Ill though he 
was and broken-hearted, Ashmun 
managed to keep his courage, which 
was very great and was going to be 
much needed. 

Then, one night, the surrounding 
jungle echoed with the rising thun- 
der of drumming and savage cries 
and the exhortations of the chiefs. 
Again the friendly native brought 
warning, this time that the attack 
was to be made that night. 

On November 11, 1822, just be- 
fore break of dawn, a screaming 
horde of between 800 and 900 sav- 
age blacks fell furiously upon the 
little colony. Ashmun wheeled one 
of the tiny cannon to a slot in the 
breastworks and brought it to bear 
on the advancing ranks. He stood 


with slow-match in hand until the 
howling blacks were within close 
range, then he let go with the grape- 
shot. It wreaked dreadful work, 
mowing down a score of the wild 
men. 

The black ranks broke, then ral- 


lied to the cries of their chiefs and 
on they came again. Ashmun fired 
both cannon this time and to good 
effect. 

But again the savages reformed 
and came back to the charge. In 
the meantime one of Ashmun’s men 
fell dead from a spear; then another 
defender fell, and another. Ash- 
mun paid no heed. He rammed a 
mighty load into one of his guns 
and touched it off. Every shot 
“found its way into the solid mass 
of human flesh” and this time the 
attack was stopped. 

With a yell of fear, the natives 
turned and like one man disap- 
peared into the jungle, leaving more 
than one hundred dead on the field. 

Ashmun took account of his own 
forces. He had lost four men; four 
others were wounded. Nor was the 
war quite over. For the next three 
weeks Ashmun and his tiny crew 
mounted guard day and night. From 
the jungle came the almost continu- 
ous noise of the chiefs haranguing 
their men; drums beat constantly, as 
the savages got up steam for another 
attack. 

It came, again at dawn. Ashmun 
was ready with the same tactics he 
had used before. Holding his fire 
until the charge was fair upon the 
breastworks, Ashmun let go a volley 
from both guns. Again the cannon 
took great toll and the wild men 
fled into the bush, and kept going. 
Ashmun never again had to defend 
Liberia by force of arms. ; 

The next attack on Liberia came 
from within, in the person of one 
Doctor Ayres, sent by the American 
Colonization Society to replace the 
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agent who had fled the colony be- 
fore Ashmun’s arrival. Doctor 
Ayres came soon after the second 
battle, and with him was trouble for 
Ashmun and for the colony. 

In the emergency into which he 
had run headlong as soon as he set 
foot in Liberia, Ashmun had natu- 
rally enough assumed responsibility 
and had successfully defended the 
colony. Doctor Ayres, who appears 
to have been an officious and incom- 
petent sort of man, gave Ashmun to 
understand that he, Ayres, was now 
the head of things; Ashmun was 
without authority. 

Ashmun’s wife was dead. His 
drafts home for cash had not been 
honored. His motives were being 
questioned by the society, and all 
his great sacrifices were obviously 
not appreciated, if even they were 
understood. 

Doctor Ayres took over with a 
high hand. Soon after stirring the 
colony to near rebellion, however, 
he got a touch of fever. This was 
all he needed; Ayres took the next 
ship back to the United States. Ash- 
mun remained, and the poor Ne- 
groes, deserted again by one of their 
official agents, turned once more to 
Ashmun, who was fanatic enough 
to forget his wrongs. 

With Doctor Ayres gone, young 
Ashmun had a free hand. He 
turned to with a will. He taught 
his charges how to clear land. He 
showed them how to build fences. 
He discussed with them the best 
crops, the use of kitchen gardens, 
and everything that pertained to 
what Ashmun hoped and believed 
would one day be a great nation of 


April 
all the slaves in the United States, 

Every last black in America could 
be purchased for a few million dol- 
lars, Ashmun wrote in descriptive 
articles about Liberia. Let it be 
done now, and let the United States, 
which was responsible, see that the 
freed men were carried to the home 
of their forefathers and there aided 
in building the Republic of Liberia, 

It was a vision that in the 1820's 
could have been made fact with 
comparatively little expense—per- 
haps less than the cost of one good 
battle, say, for instance, Antietam, 
But few men caught the vision Ash- 
mun held up before them. So, he 
continued his great work in the 
colony. He wrote a practical and 
appealing little book, The Liberia 
Farmer: or, Colonist’s Guide to In- 
dependence and Domestic Comfort, 
which was later published; and for 
the next six years headed the enter- 
prise with great vigor and success, 
seeing the few shacks of 1822 grow 
slowly into the neat village of Mon- 
rovia. Had he lived another score 
of years the sad story of Liberia 
might have been different. 

Ashmun had never quite recov- 
ered from his early attack of tropical 
fever; and in 1828 he realized that 
his end was not far off. He re 
turned to the United States and died 
in New Haven a few days after his 
arrival. Many Yankees had heard 
of the young man’s noble work in 
the jungles of Africa. On the day 
of Ashmun’s funeral ‘‘a large con- 
course of the citizens of New Haven 
and surrounding towns united in 4 
solemn tribute of respect to his 
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memory and attended his remains 
to the grave.” 

Nine years later the Common- 
wealth of Liberia was organized in 
formal fashion, and in 1847 it 
adopted a Constitution much like 
our own. But at no time did the 
Federal government, or the people 
of the United States, take much in- 
terest in the project that might have 
saved so much tragedy — tragedy 
that did not end at Appomattox. 

Jehudi Ashmun, who died worn 
out at thirty-five, was a great spirit 
and he spoke with prophecy to men 
who would not, or perhaps could 
not, hear. Only his eyes, in 1821, 
caught the gleam of a terrible, swift 
sword. Only his ears heard the 
trampling of the grapes. . : . 

If men could not hear Prophet 
Ashmun speaking, they were soon 
to be jolted out of their fatuous be- 
lief that American Negro slaves 
were happy in their Christian cap- 
tivity. In 1821, when Jehudi Ash- 
mun was preparing to leave for Li- 
beria, a carefully planned conspiracy 
for a Negro slave revolt was taking 
shape in South Carolina. 

Its leader was a remarkable free 
Negro of great ability and consider- 
able intellectual powers named Den- 
mark Vesey. Past middle years, yet 
mentally very active and of great 
driving force, Vesey lived in 
Charleston where he worked for 
wages as a free artisan. Late in 
1821 he began to select conspirators 
for a plan he had been considering 
for a long time: a great uprising of 
slaves, 

For his lieutenants Vesey chose 
only Negroes who were literate, 


among them Mingo Harth and 
Peter Poyas, two men of fine intelli- 
gence, and Gullah, a huge, cruel 
and bloodthirsty black. 

Vesey was the master of several 
languages, both spoken and written. 
He owned many books and read 
many more. He used the Bible to 
prove to his followers that God had 
ordained slaves to be freed of their 
bondage. He instilled into his 
trusted lieutenants the need of 
quoting from the Scriptures to the 
uneducated blacks. He also dis- 
cussed the rights of man in secular 
terms—those of Thomas Paine. 

Working swiftly and so carefully 
that for many months no white or 
black not in the plot knew what was 
afoot, Vesey and his able organizers 
mustered between 7,000 and 9,000 
men and women—all slaves—into'a 
well-disciplined band of conspira- 
tors. 

Few or no domestic slaves were 
admitted, for Vesey distrusted them. 
Many of the plotters were craftsmen 
of one kind and another. In a little, 
250 pike heads and bayonets ‘had 
been fashioned on the anvils of the 
great planters, and 300 great dag- 
gers and swords made. 

Several Negro barbers spent their 
spare hours making wigs and false 
whiskers with which to disguise the 
identities of the better - known 
slaves, for although at this period 
no white American wore hair on his 
face, many of the older blacks were 
bearded. 

Vesey seems to have thought of 
almost everything. In Charleston 
he detailed men to spy out every 
store and house containing arms and 
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ammunition. Others made arrange- 
ments to steal horses and bring the 
rural plotters quickly into Charles- 
ton. And in the city itself Vesey’s 
men surveyed the stables and took 
note of the number of animals that 
could easily be appropriated. 

Late in April of 1822 Vesey 
thought the conspiracy well enough 
organized to set the date. He chose 
the second Sunday in July, and the 
word went out along the grapevine 
to the plantation slaves. A Sunday 
was picked because it had long been 
the custom of many plantation 
slaves to go into town that day. 

The plan had been carefully 
worked out. It involved simulta- 
neous attacks on the city of Charles- 
ton from five different points; and 
a mounted force was to patrol the 
streets. All was going famously 
when the seemingly inevitable in- 
former turned up. This informer 
did not know the really huge extent 
of the conspiracy, but he did know 
that something was doing. 

Late in May Vesey’s best men, 
Peter Poyas and Mingo Harth, were 
arrested. Mingo and Peter, how- 
ever, would not “talk”; they con- 
ducted themselves “with so much 
coolness and composure’’ that they 
were freed, although spies were set 
to watch them. 

In this emergency, Vesey decided 
to set the date for the uprising 
ahead one month. He sent out the 
word. But before the day arrived, 
another slave turned informer and 
the conspiracy was broken by the 
arrest of all the leaders. Thirty- 
seven of them, including Vesey, 
were hanged. 


Although Denmark Vesey’s great 
revolt was crushed before white 
blood had been shed, it was of vast 
importance to history. It so fright. 
ened South Carolinians and other 
Southern whites that they at once 
put into effect the repressive legisla- 
tion that held until the Civil War, 

Within a few months after the 
exposure of Vesey’s conspiracy, laws 
were passed forbidding the hiring 
out of slaves and providing that 
every free Negro over fifteen years 
of age was to have a guardian te- 
sponsible for his behavior. The 
congregating of slaves was forbid- 
den. And to curb the possibilities 
made apparent by Vesey’s use of 
the printed word, the instruction of 
Negroes in reading and writing was 
made a crime. 

Another effect of Vesey’s plot 
was to focus attention on the pos- 
sibility that all Negro slaves were 
not necessarily content with their 
lot. Northern papers began to won- 
der aloud, often hypocritically but 
nevertheless to some effect, whether 
slavery was really such a boon to 
the nation as had long been sup- 
posed; and, on the other hand, 
Southern editors and clergymen 
started to erect their defenses of the 
institution. 

But in 1822 the time was poor 
for a prophet like Ashmun, who 
had a plan to do away with slavery, 
with the consequent Civil War, and 
the also consequent condition 
spoken of in 1945 as the “race 
problem.” Nor were the people 
ready in 1822 to accept the ultimate 
implications of the warning Den- 
mark Vesey had given them. 


{| A blinded Dixie veteran 
finds light in the darkness 


Lights Out 


Condensed from the book, ‘Lights Out” 
By Baynard Kendrick 


ARRY had a habit he was 

/ finding very hard to correct. 

His tendency was to bear to 

the left, and not walk a 
straight line as he thought he was 
doing. This badly violated the 
warning about keeping twelve to 
eighteen inches away from the right- 
hand wall when traveling alone. 

He was leaving the PX one morn- 
ing, walking a mite too fast for 
safety and yawing badly, when he 
banged into another fellow. Larry’s 
arm, half out in front, received a 
jolt. The other boy dropped a cane 
and started groping for it on the 
floor. 

The cane had rolled against 
Larry's foot. He picked it up and 
said contritely, “I’m sorry. Here's 
your cane. It rolled against my foot. 
Did I hurt you?” 

“You nearly knocked my teeth 
out,” the other told him with a 
laugh. “You're way over to the 
left.” Larry thrilled to the softness 
of the laugh. There was home in 
the Southern drawl. 

“I'm Larry Nevin. You're from 
the South, aren’t you?” 


“New Orleans.’ The other 


BAYNARD KENDRICK has worked 
with blind people for years. He is now 
an instructor for blind soldiers at the 
Old Farms Convalescent Hospital in 
Avon, Conn. 


laughed again. ‘I’m Joe Morgan.” 

Larry learned a lot of things from 
Joe. 

Joe more or less took him in 
hand, picked up several things that 
even the conscientious and well- 
trained Corporal Flagg had missed. 
After all, Flagg wasn’t blind. Joe, 
blinded during training on the Cal- 
ifornia desert by a faulty land mine, 
had been in Valley Forge for a long 
time. Plastic work, he explained to 
Larry. A brand-new nose and quite 
a workable jaw. 

Joe had a cane and knew his way 
around. The cane came with Lessons 
Seven or Eight. Joe had passed 
them months before. He had also 
held down a job in a war plant in 
Phoenixville for six weeks while his 
last operation was healing. He not 
only knew the hospital, he knew his 
way around in town. 

He got Larry straightened out in 
his walking by describing his own 
feelings accurately when he had first 
started to yaw. Larry got the idea. 
In a couple of days he was walking 
the halls with nice judgment, fol- 
lowing a course a foot and a half 
from the wall. 

Larry made his first evening trip 
into Phoenixville with Joe. They 
were at the end of the Administra- 
tion Building ten minutes before the 
bus was due to arrive. Joe kept 
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chattering on, full of excitement at 
planning their evening, kidding 
back and forth with civilian em- 
ployees on their way into town from 
work, wise-cracking with the civil- 
ian military policeman on duty to 
check passes. 

Three more boys arrived, laugh- 
ing at some joke of their own. One 
of them had a cane. Larry found 
that out as they squeezed by him. 
He wasn’t sure that they were blind, 
for many of the patients with leg 
wounds used canes, and he didn’t 
want to ask Joe. 

Finally the bus turned in from 
the main road some distance away, 
announcing itself by a crunch of 
gravel. The waiting crowd moved 
back, Larry with them. 

The M.P. said, ‘You boys first,” 
and a hand touched Larry's arm. 

“That means us,” said Joe. 

Larry found a handrail, climbed 
steps and located in his pocket what 
he thought was a dime. He blushed 
when the driver told him kindly that 
his dime was a penny. He'd never 
make that mistake again. He sat 
silent on the ride into town, con- 
scious of people watching him for 
the very first time. 

Joe must have sensed his embar- 
rassment at his mistake, for he chat- 
tered all the way into town, getting 
a laugh from other passengers by 
pointing out landmarks which Larry 
knew Joe couldn't see. 

Larry felt nervous as the bus 
neared Phoenixville—the nervous- 
ness of any passenger nearing a des- 
tination. Now it seemed doubly 
enhanced. 

“Are we nearly there, Joe?” 


April 

“Not far. We just turned left at 

the Fountain Inn. This is Gay 
Street.” 


do you know?” 

“You will next time, won't you?” 

“Yes. I guess I will.” 

“I used to count my pulse when 
we turned,’ Joe told him. “The 
stop for the Columbia Bar was about 
seven hundred beats from the Foun- 
tain Inn. Now I just know.” He 
got up suddenly. “This is Bridge 
Street. I'll show you the Victory, 
then the U.S.O. ‘ 

They got off. Larry was sur- 
prised to find that ordinary things 
comprising the night life of a little 
town were giving him a brand-new 
thrill. Maybe it was because the 
tawdriness was missing. Maybe it 
was the keen enthusiasm of Joe. 

Whatever the cause, the beer was 
cold and biting, better than he'd 
ever drunk before, the laughter in 
the bars was infectious, the bowling 
alleys smelled clean and woody. He 
liked the deep-toned radio in the 
US.O. 

They caught the 11:30 bus back. 
The evening had been a revelation. 
In France there had been no safety, 
no comforts, no drinks, and little 
laughter. Now Army discipline had 
begun to relax. Blind he might be, 
but Larry felt he was beginning to 
live. 

He said to Joe, “We can get an- 
other pass in a coupla days. Let's 
come in again.” 

“Tm leaving for Avon in a cou- 
pla days,” said Joe. 

Larry suddenly thought of Jim. 
sey. It reminded him that he was 
still in the Army, where friends 
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must come and go. The laughter of 
the men on the bus sounded out of 
place. The Army had no right to 
tear another friend away. He didn’t 
want to lose Joe. 

“Damn it,” said Larry. “Do you 
have to go? We've had such fun.” 

“You'll be up there yourself be- 
fore long,” said Joe. ‘“We'll go in 
town again.” 

“And how,” said Larry. “Write 
me about it, Joe.” 

“You bet,” said Joe. 

The following night they were 
sitting together when a bunch of 
new atrivals was brought in. 

“I hear that three of those new 
guys are niggers,” said Larry. “I 
didn’t know we had niggers in this 
ward,” 

“I've been here seven and a half 
months now,’’ said Joe. 

Larry lay awake for half the 
night, his mind whirling dizzily with 
a bright new pain. Over and over 
he dropped back to childhood and 
followed through his life, to war 
and the end in Valley Forge. 

The answers didn’t add up 
straight. Blindness didn’t end with 
blindness. Life that had been so 
simple, had turned complex. Now 
there was humiliation to bear, per- 
haps even ridicule. 

He'd gone downtown with a 
nigger! Worse than that, he liked 
the guy. The South was burdened 
with Negroes. He knew all about 
it, and how to keep them in their 
place. What the hell was the Army 
doing allowing them to associate 
with white men who had lost their 
sight? Negroes should be ear- 


marked somehow, maybe made to 
wear a bell. 

What hurt him more was his own 
stupidity. He should have known. 
Any kid could tell a nigger, if only 
by the smell. That was a simple 
fact of life pounded into his head 
since his very first day in school. 
Niggers didn’t talk like whites, or 
act like whites, or think like whites, 
or smell like whites. 

Then, by all the glory of un- 
sullied Southern womanhood, how 
did they think and smell? It was too 
much to bear. Maybe Joe Morgan 
thought Larry was a Negro too! 

Larry’d found and lost his first 
firm friend in the land of darkness. 
Joe wasn’t dead like Jimsey. He was 
worse than dead; he was black. 
Larry would never be able to go out 
with him again. 

But how did you know a nigger 
was black, when you couldn’t see? 
God almighty, he’d never be able 
to tell a Jap if the Jap spoke English. 
What did kids do who were blind 
from birth? Everyone in the world 
was a single color—black. That 
must be one for the blind kids’ 
mummies to explain. 

The next night the Red Cross 
lounge was full of girls. A dancing 
class was going on. Larry was listen- 
ing to the teachers’ chant, following 
the shuffle of unskilled feet, and try- 
ing to anticipate the next piece the 
pianist would play. 

The adjoining lounge was large 
enough for a nice-size dance floor. 
The room he was in was smaller. 
He'd already discovered that the 
size of a room affected voices. That 
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is, he could tell if the room was 
large or small. He might develop 
greater accuracy later. 

“One—two—slide! One—two— 
slide!” 

Somewhere in the other room he 
heard Joe Morgan talking and 
laughing. Had Joe been dancing 
with white girls? Or maybe some of 
the hostesses were colored. Shades 
of General Robert E. Lee! The girls 
at the Red Cross dance were the 
cream of the town. Were they asked 
to mix and dance on the floor with 
Negro couples? Did they do it with- 
out protest merely because the boys 
were blind? Or had something hap- 
pened? 

He was sitting taut and uncom- 

-fortable, full of a strange frustra- 
tion, when the music started again. 
He’d been trying to sort out voices 
—women’s voices, to see if some of 
them registered black. He had to 
know, yet he couldn't ask. 

Joe came in. Larry knew it was 
Joe before he felt the gently inquir- 
ing touch of Joe’s cane. 

“Who's that?” 

“Larry.” 

Joe started onward without reply. 

“Joe, please sit down. There's a 
seat right here beside me.” He 
wanted the girls to see, and the Red 
Cross workers, and all the detach- 
ment men. He was fighting the 
toughest fight of his life, battling 
a dozen ancestors—gray-clad 


soldiers who'd lost their lives for 
the Stars and Bars. 

Joe stopped and stood silent, 
while the teacher in the other room 
called ‘‘One—two—slide! 
two—slide!”’ 


One— 


DIGEST April 


“Joe, I’m sorry. I’ve been a fool. 
I'd like to be friends. Please sit 
down and give me a chance to ex- 
plain.” 

The couch beside him sagged, 
and Joe sat down with a chuckle. 
“Larry, I'm a Negro born and 
reared in the South. I’ve been to a 
Negro college. I’ve been in a war 
and blinded. It’s only since I lost 
my eyes that I ever forget my color 
as I did when I met you. You were 
reared in the South as I was. There's 
nothing for you to explain.” He 
started to rise. 

Larry reached out and stayed him. 
“Joe, I liked you the moment I met 
you—better than any fellow I've 
known. I like you now. Don’t you 
see you've taught me something?” 

“That a blind man can’t tell black 
from white?” Joe chuckled again. 
“We hear those things, Larry. I 
liked you too—liked you so much 
that I thought you knew I was 
colored when we went in town to 
Phoenixville together. I like you 
now—like you because you've 
proved you're honest. I like you so 
much that I won't be friends and 
make you unhappy.” His rich drawl 
lowered, cutting through the steady 
piano. “You've taught me some- 
thing too, Larry—never to trust a 
Southern white man again.” 

“Joe!” Larry's voice was desper- 
ate. ‘We're both of us wrong. My 
father said I had power since I was 
blinded. Joe, you’ve got to help me. 
I'm up against something I've never 
even thought about before.’ 

“It’s no good, Larry. I’ve thought 
about it plenty before. My father’s 
thought about it too. He’s a hope- 
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less cripple, Larry—dragged from 
his Ford and beaten until his back 
was broken because he picked up a 
nine-year-old white girl one morn- 
ing and drove her three miles 
through a pouring rain to school.” 

“Even you think I’m crazy, Joe. 
When I went back home to Palatka, 
the girl I was going to marry 
wouldn't even kiss me. She teaches 
school—teaches kids to hate decent 
guys like you. She'd never in God’s 
world understand how I could even 
talk to you.” 

“Do you know of a white girl 
who would understand?” 

“Yes,” said Larry thoughtfully, 
“I think I do. She was in love with 
a kid who went crazy and killed 
somebody. She told me once that 
the only blackness was blackness of 
the brain.” 

“And who’s she in love with 
aow, Larry?” 

“How the hell would I know?” 

“Doesn’t she ever write you?” 

“No.” He paused. “She knew 
about Chris—that’s the schoolteach- 
er in Palatka. She told me she 
wouldn’t write while I was home on 
furlough. It might embarrass me 
having to have somebody read me 
letters from another girl.” 

“Yeah,” said Joe, “That’s true, 
but I suppose you’ve written her.”’ 

“No, I haven’t. What's more I 
don’t intend to.” 


Marriage Box Score 


A TOTAL of 1,063 colored GI's are married to Filipino girls, 
while only 211 white soldiers took native women for wives in 
Manila. 


Jesus V. Merritt, Baltimore Afro-American 


“Why?” asked Joe. “Or maybe 
it’s none of my business. I was 
thinking that she sounded like a 
mighty decent sort of a girl.” 

“She's too damned decent.” Larry 
lit a cigarette and the match flame 
trembled. “I looked her up when I 
got back North to Phoenixville, but 
she'd gone on a vacation or some- 
thing.” 

“Why don’t you write her now, 
Larry? There’s one thing we need 
worse than anything else, and that's 
a woman to love us.” 

“I don’t want anyone to love 
me,” Larry said fiercely. ‘Judy's 
had a hell of a life. Do you think 
I'm going to hunt her up and prey 
on her sympathy—maybe finish up 
by saddling her with me for life? 
Give me a little credit, Joe. She’s 
loved one guy who turned out 
wrong. Well, I’ve turned out 
wrong already. I'm no damned 
good for anything. You said your- 
self I couldn’t even think straight. 
There’s nothing worth a good god- 
dam about me now except my plas- 
tic eye!”’ 

“The gods have always loved lu- 
natics, Larry. Even if one of them 
has a plastic eye.” 

“The girls don’t love them,” said 
Larry. 

“T'll bet they do,” said Joe Mor- 
gan. “Black and white. Even as you 
and I!” 
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a Negroes Support Compulsory 
Army Thaining ? 


By Wallace Lee 
Director Negro Digest Poll 


EGROES are more opposed 

compulsory military train- 
ing today than during the 
war. 

Despite army promises to wipe 
out Jim Crow, Negroes have little 
faith that discrimination will be 
ended and therefore are against 
peacetime drills, the NEGRo DIGEST 
Poll for April found. 

A cross-section of the Negro 
population turned in a bigger mar- 
gin against army training in the 
April poll than in a similar vote 
taken last October. The results on 
the question ‘Should Negroes Fa- 
vor Compulsory Army Training” 
were: 


Unde- 

Yes No cided 

North ... 4% 93% 3% 
West .... 5% 90% 5% 
South ... 8% 82% 10% 


The preponderant opinion against 
peacetime training is laid primarily 
to the continuing discrimination. A 
similar poll six months ago showed: 


Unde- 

Yes No cided 

North ... 6% 91% 3% 
West .... 8% 89% 3% 
South - 9% 81% 10% 


Civilian antagonism to army 
drills for youth comes despite the 
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fact that Negroes in the army today 
are reenlisting in a higher propor- 
tion than white soldiers. Colored 
soldiers make up 14 per cent of all 
the troops staying in the army after 
getting a chance to get discharges. 

Most of those who express bitter 
opposition to compulsory training 
declare that the army has not lived 
up to many promises to do away 
with segregation. It. is felt that the 
new report by the army committee 
headed by General Gillem recom- 
mending drastic changes in Jim 
Crow practices still has to be put 
into practice before there can be any 
change in attitude by Negroes. 

Anothet new factor in Negro 
thinking’ is the belief that army 
training would head the United 
States down the road to another 
war. Others state that the atomic 
bomb makes army training useless 
and that the country which strikes 
first with the most atomic power 
will win the next war. 

Those favoring a peacetime army 
declare that it will furnish Negroes 
an opportunity for education denied 
them in the South. They also point 
to the army’s plan to end racial seg- 
regation and declare that the pro- 
posal would set a pattern for all 
American life in wiping out racial 
discrimination. 


ROUND 
TABLE) 


SHARE the majority Ameri- 
Yg can opinion that our govern- 


ment should adopt and place 
into execution a plan of uni- 
versal military training. 

Despite the vociferous claims of 
those who oppose this training pro- 
posal, the sentiment of the country 
is overwhelmingly in favor of such 
a measure. The various Gallup polls 
have shown that at no time since 
the initiation of discussion has coun- 
try-wide sentiment dropped below 
65 per cent for ‘universal training. 
The average has remained at 70 per 
cent. Veterans of World War II 
were reported by Gallup to be 80 
per cent in favor. Young men be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 19 were 
76 per cent for the proposal. 

Editors of Negro newspapers, 
who stay close to Negro opinion, 
have indicated that there is no sub- 
stantial variance between Negro at- 
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titudes and those of other Ameri- 
cans. 

After my five years’ experience in 
the War Department, I could not in 
conscience take any position other 
than one of strongly advocating uni- 
versal training. I have seen at first 
hand the tragic results of the poor 
preparation our country has afforded 
Negro youth. 

Three-fourths of all the Negro 
soldiers and sailors entered the serv- 
ices from the South and a majority 
of Negroes are still there. Unless 
some federally initiated training 
program is commenced, they will be 
as poorly equipped to fight the bat- 
tles of life in the future as they were 
those against the enemies of our 
country in the terrible war just con- 
cluded. 

When I express my unqualified 
belief in the necessity for this train- 
ing, I do not advocate its execution 
in a Jim Crow manner. Segrega- 
tion will not inevitably result from 
the proposal that is under current 
discussion. This confusion between 
a principle and the manner in 
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which it is put in operation is 
equivalent to saying that the idea 
of democracy is all wrong because 
its execution has been perverted by 
our native fascists. 

The vocal and highly organized 
opponents of universal training 
have seriously beclouded the basic 
issues. After paying lip service to 
the international situation, they say 
that Negroes should oppose the pro- 
posal because the army is a bad in- 
stitution that is bent on perpetuat- 
ing racial segregation and discrimi- 
nation. 

On the international point, the 

naive assumption that wars can be 
prevented by national weakness is 
not new. In the early twenties, it 
was urged with considerable force. 
However, as a nation, we learned 
to our regret, and particularly after 
the failure of the Washington 
naval disarmament conference, that 
starry-eyed idealism and lofty in- 
tentions don’t work well in a cold 
and practical world. 
' As much as we might wish it, 
the fact is apparent that the world 
is not now ready for the type of 
universal brotherhood that would 
permit a dissolution of all armies 
and navies and an abandonment of 
all forms of military training. 

We have been committed as one 
of the family of victorious nations 
to the position that, if necessary, 
force will be used to prevent an- 
other bloody conflict such as the 
one through which we have just 
passed. Other nations have pro- 
ceeded on the premise that military 
preparedness is essential. With no 
attempt at red-baiting, it is perti- 
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nent to observe that the Soviet 
Union last year announced univer- 
sal military training for all youth 
in that country 15 years of age and 
over. 

As for the assumption that the 
army’s Negro policy will be un- 
changed, I can categorically state 
that opponents here don’t know 
what they are talking about. The 
army will very shortly make an im- 
portant announcement as to its fu- 
ture policy. Quite apart from this, 
it is a dangerous argument that 
things will necessarily continue in 
the future just as they have in the 
past. There have been many changes 
in army Negro policy since 1940. 
To assume that we will slip back to 
a pre-1940 level is to suggest a 
course of action to our opponents. 

Such a suggestion would have 
far-reaching consequences. Wheth- 
er we do or do not have military 
training, we will have an army. 
This army will include thousands 
of Negroes—both officers and en- 
listed men. None of us can cal- 
lously disregard them by shrugging 
off their fate on the ground that 
our army always has discriminated 
against Negroes and always will. 

In their expressions of opposi- 
tion to the system of universal 
training, the opponents have disre- 
garded the fact that it is the only 
system of training by the federal 
government that has any possibili- 
ties of passage in the Congress. 
No similar education measure is 
pending that will affect beneficially 
the majority of Negroes who are 
still in the South. If they are sin- 
cere in opposing this proposal, let 
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them come forward with a program 
that stands a ghost of a chance in 
Congress. I have seen no positive 
suggestions to date. 

Whether the Congress will pass 
legislation providing for universal 
training remains to be seen. How- 
ever, the opponents might well look 
to the source of much of the op- 
position. Already several of the 


reactionary Southern Senators and 
Representatives have expressed 
themselves as being against the pro- 
posal because it will benefit thou- 
sands of young Negroes. I would- 
n’t want to be on that side of the 
fence if for no other reason than to 
avoid the gang that is congregated 
there. 


Fi. By William H. Hastie 


F WE launch a program of 
peacetime training 

and preparation for war, the 

only consequence reasonably 
to be anticipated is that all great 
nations will attempt to equal or sur- 
pass our military program. 

Their people will be told, even 
as we are now being told, that 
peace and security require that they 
prepare for war. A race for arma- 
ments is the one immediate conse- 
quence surely to be anticipated 
from the building of a vast peace- 
time military establishment in the 
United States. International com- 
petition to see what nations can be 
best prepared for war is the most 
certain path to war. 

The history of mankind is the 
story of the futility of this process 
as insurance against war. If tempo- 
rary or immediate security is some- 
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times won by vast military prepara- 
tion, ultimate conflict is made only 
more certain and on a larger scale. 

Moreover, however pacific the 
mood in which universal peacetime 
military training and service may 
be conceived, there is the ever pres- 
ent danger that the nation with 
tremendous peacetime _ military 
strength will become antagonistic 
rather than persuasive in dealing 
with its neighbors. Its internation- 
al diplomacy, impatient with those 
too stupid or too stubborn to be 
persuaded by reason, comes to rely 
upon the implicit threat of armed 
might as the ultimate persuader. 
Its military men, confident in their 
strength, become impatient to test 
the cutting edge of the weapon they 
have forged. 

In my judgment we must make 
up our minds that there is no 
tolerable future in an international 
jungle in which each lion calls him- 
self the king of beasts and keeps 
sharpening his claws to prove it. 
And it does not help for us to say 
we are a benevolent lion who sharp- 
ens his claws only for self protec- 
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tion. Neither the other lions nor 
the less powerful beasts will be re- 
assured. 

The conscription bill proposed 
would be a signed but otherwise 
blank check to be filled in by the 
army and navy as they may desire 
from time to time. Specifically, all 
details of the year of compulsory 
military training are left to regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the 
President, and of course the func- 
tion of working out the plans of 
training and other details to be 
embodied in such regulations is the 
responsibility of the army and navy. 

The Negro citizen is unalterably 
opposed to legislation giving the 
military such blanket authority, un- 

controlled by legislative safeguards 
against abuse. 

It is no secret that the Negro to- 
day is deeply resentful at much of 
the treatment he has received at the 
hands of the army and navy. 

In peacetime, and even until this 
war was well advanced, the Navy 
excluded Negroes from naval serv- 
ice, except as messmen. In 1935, 
Rear Admiral Andrews frankly ex- 
pounded this policy, saying that the 
restriction of colored men to the 
messmen branch “‘will best meet the 
needs and efficiency of the navy” 
and that recruiting stations are in- 
structed not to accept Negroes as 
apprentice seamen. 

Even the partial relaxation of 
this rule in the exigencies of this 
war leaves large numbers of tech- 
nical specialties closed to the Negro 
seaman. Entire areas of naval serv- 
ice, for example naval aviation, are 
still completely closed to Negroes. 
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Before the present wartime ex- 
pansion, the army restricted Ne- 
groes to very limited opportunities 
of service in the infantry, cavalry 
and quartermaster corps. And 
though the war has brought sub- 
stantial relaxation of these stric- 
tures the types of training and serv- 
ice open to a Negro within a par- 
ticular arm of service are still seri- 
ously restricted. 

For example, except for the so- 
called “attached” units, Negro en- 
listed men in the medical corps have 
been restricted to sanitary com- 
panies. The work of these units 
is miscellaneous common labor in 
the field of health and sanitation. 
It may be common labor in and 
about hospitals; it may be drain- 
age for mosquito control; it may be 
the digging of latrines in the theatre 
of war or any other labor service 
required for sanitation. Al of this 
is necessary work. Much of it is 
particularly unpleasant work. 

Certainly the Negro should do 
his share of it. But so far as I 
know, there is not a single white 
sanitary company in the army. I 
can be positive that there were none 
in 1942, but there were numerous 
such Negro units. 

I also know that this particular 
discrimination was blocked for a 
time by a fair-minded and able staff 
officer. But when he went into the 
field, where incidentally he ulti- 
mately presided at the surrender of 
the German armies, some one else 
arranged to make the sanitary com- 
pany the exclusive business of Ne- 
gro soldiers. I mention this par- 
ticularly because so long as Con- 
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gress leaves the military with un- 
fettered discretion to discriminate 
as it may please in training and 
service, the types and extent of dis- 
crimination will depend as a prac- 
tical matter upon the will of the 
oficers who are administering or 
supervising particular programs. 

But the sanitary company illus- 
tration is not unique. Early in the 
war the air forces organized certain 
special Negro labor battalions called 
aviation squadrons, separate. There 
were no equivalent white organiza- 
tions. 

So goes the business of making 
particular labor services exclusively 
or very largely the function of Ne- 
groes. At the other end of the 
scale, we find Negroes excluded 
entirely from certain much sought 
after types of training and service. 
For example, even today the air 
forces will not accept a Negro pilot 
in the air transport command. I 
know a Negro pilot who for a con- 
siderable time ferried bombers 
across the Atlantic for Canada. But 
being a citizen of the United States 
he preferred to render this essential 
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service for his own country. But 
our air forces did not want and 
still do not want Negroes in this 
work. 

Whatever private individuals 
may do, or even the states within 
their exclusive sphere, it is a basic 
concept that our Federal Govern- 
ment shall not make racial distinc- 
tions in the administration of the 
national business. This should be 
especially true of the military estab- 
lishment whose very mission is the 
safeguarding of the institutions of 
a democracy. 

Under the proposed legislation, 
the army and navy can say to every 
American youth, “You shall live 
one year of your life under a sys- 
tem of racial segregation and dis- 
crimination imposed and adminis- 
tered by the Federal Government.” 

We gain little if now and in the 
future the military protects us from 
Hitler’s brand of racism, yet itself 
exemplifies and by its own organiza- 
tion impresses upon the minds of 
our young men a domestic brand of 
racism equally at variance with 
democratic ideals. 


Yea: By Marcus Ray 


O BE able to accept as a fact 

} that there will be no more 
wars and that no further 

need exists to prepare dur- 

ing years of peace for an efficient 


use of our manpower to defend our 
nation in wars, would be the answer 
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to the prayer of every citizen who 
wants no more than an opportunity 
to live a useful life of peace and hu- 
man dignity. But alas, there are no 
indications that the millennium has 
come. 

Realistically, then we must re- 
view the errors which in the past 
wars have cost our nation dear— 
dear in lives and dear in terms of 
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national wealth. Our Regular 
Army, though highly professionally 
trained and superbly generalled, as 
late as World War II, was far too 
small for the enormous training 
tasks thrust upon it and by way of 
expansion was spread too thinly for 
its professional training to be felt 
with full effect. An expanded army 
then remains a citizen army under 
this system and only by herculean 
efforts can such an army be mobil- 
ized speedily and made battle 
worthy. Only professional armies 
inflict the maximum of destruction 
upon the enemy and receive a min- 
imum in return. 

The greatest need in the past war 
was for small unit leaders. The Of- 
ficers’ Candidate Schools performed 
an excellent job in teaching the 
techniques of their arms and serv- 
ices but the type of leadership nec- 
essary to maximum battle effective- 
ness cannot be taught in ninety 
days. By a system of compulsory 
military training all men would 
have a basic foundation in soldiery 
and the more capable would be dis- 
covered and granted the opportun- 
ity of leadership development. 

The social development of an 
individual is in a large measure 
conditioned by the type and effi- 
ciency of controls and balances set 
up and exerted first by the parents 
in pre-school and the years imme- 
diately following and later by the 
school systems encountered. , Many 
young men will come to adulthood 
with improper or sub-development 
because of a breakdown or absence 
of one or more of the factors listed 
above. Army traiiung will, in a 
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measure, compensate through its 
training in discipline of body and 
discipline of mind and the all im- 
portant development of a sense of 
responsibility toward group living, 

A young man is placed in an at- 
mosphere of healthy competition 
and must win promotion or group 
recognition on the basis of proven 
ability. Those capabilities which 
are measurable are developed under 
training which is highly scientific 
and in accord with a proven and 
advanced educational plan. At the 
present time there is no other 
agency which is prepared to give 
in equal measure without cost to the 
individual. 

There will be an inestimable 
number of young men called to the 
service with substandard health 
quotients. Those who meet the 
minimum standards will be in- 
ducted and correctible deficiencies 
will be removed. Others who do 
not meet such standards will have 
their deficiencies, many of which 
will be unsuspected, pointed out to 
them for correction by private med- 
ical means. 

Those inductees who do not meet 
the required army level of sixth 
grade will be sent to school and 
thus illiteracy will be effectively te- 
duced. This will be of special im- 
portance to those from backward 
rural sections and who have been 
denied the opportunity for even 
elementary training. 

Should the Negro support such 
training? I say yes. He will bene- 
fit in greater measure because he 
stands at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic-social ladder and he well 
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needs training which will bolster 
his ego and remove the timidity 
which helps set him apart. Train- 
ing which disciplines body and 
mind, develops self-confidence and 
manliness will make for a stronger 
race which will be prepared better 
to give in fuller measure in our na- 
tional family of races. 

A segregated army makes impos- 
sible an efficient use of this nation’s 
total manpower. I state this as a 
proven fact. In any future conflict 
our nation might be called upon to 
meet a foe equal in production cap- 
abilities, technological and atomic 
advancements and in manpower. 
The loss or inefficient use of ten 
per cent of our total manpower 
might well be fatal. With respect 


vss. in rare places there 


was no enthusiasm among col- 

ored Americans for the an- 

nounced plan of peacetime 
military conscription. The. princi- 
pal reason for the skepticism and op- 
position was not hard to find: the 
policy of segregation which has been 
in effect in our armed services since 
“Negro” units were first authorized 
by Congress immediately after the 
Civil War. 

If the proponents of this plan had 
in mind the recruiting of Negro sen- 
timent in its support, they could not 
have chosen a worse time to advance 
it than on the tail end of a war in 
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to Negro personnel in the United 
States Army, the established policy 
has been segregation but the policy 
is now undergoing review. 

The Secretary of War appointed 
a special board which has reviewed 
all pertinent records, heard testi- 
mony and its report and recommen- 
dations relative to a fuller and more 
efficient use of the nation’s man- 
power without respect to race are 
currently being studied. 

By a careful analysis of the ad- 
vantages to be gained by the Negro 
under a system of compulsory mili- 
tary training as balanced against 
present War Department policy 
with the arrows pointing in the di- 
rection of change—I say yes, by all 
means, support universal training. 


Roy Wilkins 


which Negroes in uniform had suf- 
fered untold humiliations and cruel- 
ties—even death—because of stub- 
born adherence to the philosophy of 
segregation. 

From the very beginning, the War 
Department resisted every sugges- 
tion that segregation was making for 
poor morale among the dark fighters. 
The training camps were separate, or 
were constructed so that they had 
widely separated training areas for 
whites and blacks. The post ex- 
changes were separate, and no Ne- 
gto soldier, far from his area of the 
camp, dared to ask for a soft drink 
or a bit of ice cream in the post 
exchange “for whites.” 

The post movie theatres were sep- 
arate, or had Jim Crow sections. In 
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one outrageous instance at Camp 
Forrest, Tenn., Negro commissioned 
officers, ranking from second lieu- 
tenants to majors, were herded from 
a movie theatre by MPs armed with 
machine guns, simply because they 
sat in the section reserved for offi- 
cers. Not soon to be forgotten are 
the separate officers’ clubs at Ft. 
Huachuca, where only Negro di- 
visions were trained; nor yet the 
separate officers’ clubs in the 92nd 
Division in Italy right behind the 
battle line! 

Transportation was miserable. 
Within camps there were Jim Crow 
buses; outside camps there were all 
the humiliations of the region. MPs 
joined civilian police in shooting and 
beating Negro soldiers. Bus drivers 
killed our men with impunity. Ne- 
gto MPs in the town of Tuskegee 
were disarmed by police without 
protest from the post commandant. 

The segregation policy blocked 
promotions for Negroes and facili- 
tated promotions for whites. White 
junior officers used Negro outfits as 
promotion ladders, passing on to 
other divisions, higher rank, greater 
pay, honors and prestige. Negro 
junior officers stewed and fumed in 
their ranks because there was no 
other place for them to go. 

The black GI embarked from 
these shores for the battlefronts 
more frequently than not in a sep- 
arate part of the ship, eating at a 
different mess call than his, white 
shipmates. 

There was, it is true, no segre- 
gation in the Officers’ Candidate 
Schools—except in the air corps. 
Here our men were sent to Tuske- 
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gee. The fliers could not begin 
training until a whole separate Ne- 
gro ground crew was trained. The 
first pilot graduates could not fly and 
fight until enough more had been 
graduated so that they could fly to- 
gether as a Negro squadron. 

Once overseas the battle began all 
over again in England, Australia, 
Hawaii, Italy, India and other far 
places—a battle not against the na- 
tive population, but against the vi- 
cious “inferiority” propaganda of 
white American officers and men. 

In the Navy and the Marines the 
story varied only infinitesimally. 
True, both the War and Navy de- 
partments at a very late date tried 
to change, but the damage had been 
done. 

So, Negro America and especially 
Negro veterans declared they were 
not having any more, thank you. 
They are fed up with fighting for 
democracy, being lectured on disci- 
pline and democracy, being court 
martialed and punished for acting 
like free men, and seeing others, 
here and abroad, enjoying democ- 
tracy while they get nothing. 

The biggest argument among Ne- 
groes against peacetime military 
conscription is the segregation argu- 
ment. They don’t want young Ne- 
gro boys separated off and crushed 
in spirit just as they are beginning 
their adult life. They don't want 
millions of young white boys being 
taught each year by the military sys- 
tem that the proper way to handle 
Negroes is to Jim Crow them. These 
white boys will come back into ci- 
vilian life, geow up to make public 
opinion, and always they will believe 
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hat separation is the proper method 
with Negro housing, health, employ- 
ment, recreation, education, travel, 
and all other facets of American life. 

For months, now, there has been 
talk of a “new policy” by the War 
Department. Proponents of peace- 
time training have been busy hinting 
that segregation is to be ended, but 
so far there has been nothing more 
substantial than hints. 

Aside from the Jim Crow angle, 
there are signs that Negro America, 
like a good section of white Amer- 
ica, is not so keen on turning over 


tender and impressionable boys by 
the millions to the tutelage of the 
military clique. The West Point 
mind, the professional soldier mind, 
is all right, perhaps, for career fight- 
ing men. How good is it for men 
who are not going to make fighting 
a career to be trained by fighters? 
Can we hope for developing and ex- 
panding civilian democracy, with 
growing freedom for the individual, 
and with deeper and wider consid- 
erations for the rights of minorities, 
if our youth are to be instilled with 
military philosophy and discipline? 


Keep Your Pants On 


TOMMY’S PANTS were torn but his mother was so busy up- 
stairs she told him to get them off and do the mending himself. 
Soon afterward she came down, found the torn trousers on a chair, 


but no sign of Tommy. 


Just then noises from the basement seemed to give her a clue. 
Going to the door, she called: 

“Are you running around down there without your pants?” 

“Why, no, ma’am,” came a deep bass voice from the darkness, 
“T'm just getting ready to read the gas meter.” 


Gladys Glad 
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By Richard Burns 


Don’t Be Rash With Trash. In 
Atlanta, Ga. a judge ruled it a 
criminal offense to call a person 
“poor white trash.” 

Food For Thought. In Spring- 
field, Iil., white and Negro veterans 
were barred from eating in the Lin- 
coln Hotel and camped under the 
statue of Abraham Lincoln to eat 
box lunches. 

Courtesy Doesn’t Pay. In Mem- 
phis, Tenn., censors cut scenes out 
of a movie with Rochester because 
they showed a white actor tipping 
his hat to a Negro. 

Lost Weekend In Technicolor. 
In Washington, D. C., Alcoholics 
Anonymous, the organization that 
fights chronic drunkeness, has two 
chapters—one for whites, one for 
Negroes. 

It Ain’t What You Do Dept. In 
Miami, Fla., a local radio station 
banned a Count Basie recording of 
Queer Street although the number 
has no lyrics. 

Now It’s The Black Peril. In 
Tokyo, General Douglas MacArthur 
banned Negro veterans from hold- 
ing any civilian jobs in Japan. 

Little Man, You’ve Had A 
Dizzy Day! In Portsmouth, Va., a 
white man bawled out heavy champ 
Joe Louis because he entered the 
“white” waiting room to Buy a 
magazine, 

Reveille For Rapists. In Mem- 
phis, Tenn., a white jury freed two 
white cops who were identified by 
two Negro girls as the policemen 
40. 


who picked them up in a squad car 
and raped them. 

Is There A Freedom In The 
House? In New Orleans, La. a 
mixed delegation that came to Sena- 
tor Allen J. Ellender to get his sup- 
port for the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Bill were told that Negroes in 
the group could not speak. 

Strike Up The Colors. In Chica- 
go, a Negro soldier who served three 
years with a white unit because his 
race was mistaken for Spanish got 
his discharge and revealed his true 
color. 

A Mess About A Mess. In 
Tokyo, a white army unit turned 
down ‘a performance by a Negro 
USO company because its members 
would have to eat at the officers’ 
mess. 

Virginia Reels. In Portsmouth, 
Va., a white man was fined $10 in 
court because he refused to give up 
a seat next to a colored passenger in 
a bus. 

A Dry Dilemma. In Greensboro, 
N. C., seven Negroes were fined $5 
for “having displayed liquor in a 
public place” although thousands of 
whites did the same on the very 
same day at the Duke-Carolina foot- 
ball game. 

Color Or Cuban? In Miami, 
Fla., a Negro rumba orchestra from 
Cuba is playing a big white night 
club despite the state law against 
Negroes performing at white 
nighteries. The Negro orchestra is 
called “Cuban.” 
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at Willowemoc each summer 


{| Campers live and learn tolerance 


Camp 


Condensed from New York Post 
By Fern Marja 


; T THE CLOSE of an au- 

At ditorium period, a young- 

ster marched up to the 

guest speaker, took a deep 

breath and blurted, ‘‘Do white chil- 

dren live in ‘white’ tents, and Negro 

children in ‘Negro’ tents at your 
camp?” 

Dr. Thomas W. Patrick Jr., 
glanced down and smiled. After a 
long moment, the boy crimsoned. 
“That's a silly question, isn’t it?” he 
said. 

Camp Willowemoc, located in 
the heart of the Shawangunk Moun- 
tains, two-and-a-half miles from 
Roscoe, N. Y., and approximately 
120 miles from Times Square, is Dr. 
Patrick’s pointed answer to both 
questions. Founded in 1944 as a 
private, co-educational, co-racial 
summer camp, Willowemoc erects 
no artificial barriers between races 
and creeds. 

Of the 100 boys and girls who 
vacationed there the first summer, 
28 were Negro, 58 were white. Last 
season 48 were Negro, 50 white. 
Among them were Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, Christian Scientists 
and agnostics; English, French, 
Russians, Puerto Ricans, Germans, 
Swedes, Danes and Italians. ‘They 
are children and Americans,” Dr. 
Patrick summed up. 

This same attitude extends to the 
staff. Directors, counsellors, cooks 


and dishwashers compose a medley 
of colors and religions. 

The campers—two of them were 
Dr. Patrick’s small daughters— 
came from 20 cities and their par- 
ents represented 37 professions, 
ranging from clerks and waitresses 
to the president of an insurance 
company and the dean of a school. 

Tall, attractive, with chameleon 
eyes and a flashing grin, Dr. Pat- 
rick is 37 and a Bostonian. After 
graduation from Harvard, he deter- 
mined to follow in the footsteps of 
his father, a physician. “But I 
couldn’t get into a university in this 
country because of my race.’ So he 
went abroad to receive his M. D. 
from the University of Berlin in 
1935. 

Five years in Europe, watching 
lusty adolescence of Hitlerism, con- 
vinced him that the Negro problem 
was part of the overall problem of 
persecuted minorities. He also de- 
veloped an enthusiasm for pediat- 
rics. 

“A professor made me realize 
that children are human beings, not 
machines. Some mothers and doc- 
tors act as if a child were a gas 
tank—you have to put in five gal- 
lons a day and, if it doesn’t go in, 
there’s something wrong.” 

He interned at Harlem Hospital, 
later was associated with the chil- 
dren’s service of the Vanderbilt 
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Clinic at the Columbia-Presbyter- 
ian Medical Center. In 1938, he 
“gave up grown-ups completely.” 

Co-founder, medical director and 
a board member of the Neighbor- 
hood Day Nursery of Harlem, Dr. 
Patrick began to blueprint Willowe- 
moc back in 1941. ‘‘I knew all races 
and creeds could live, work and 
play together, and decided the best 
place to demonstrate it would be a 
children’s camp.” 

As groundwork, he studied camp 


administration at NYU (his first in- 
structor, Bernard E. Hughes, is now 
co-director of Willowemoc) and 
Columbia. 

“Children, inherently, have no 
prejudices,” Dr. Patrick said. “All 
prejudice is acquired. We don't 
teach tolerance at camp—we live it. 
Some mothers and fathers hesitate 
when they see the busload of Negro 
and white campers, but before the 
end of the first half, the doubters 
are our strongest boosters.” 


On A Note Of Triumph 


FELLOW in Harlem used to play the numbers but lived mainly 
on handouts. Then he hit the winning combination. He felt this 
made him an expert on everything, and if anyone dared to disagree 
with his opinions, he would simply and conclusively flash his bank- 


roll. 


“But that don’t make you so much,” objected a friend. 


“You 


wasn’t smart to get that roll; you was just lucky.” 

“What you mean—just lucky? I figured out the combinations, 
didn’t I? I take seven—seven days in the week—and I multiplies 
it by seven for'51. Then I adds an extra seven for good luck, and 
I hits the winning combination—517.” 

“But seven times seven ain’t 51—it's 49," argued the obstinate 
fellow with the education. 

The fellow with the money gave him a withering look. “Who 
won the numbers—you or me?” 
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| Broadway producer sees stage as mirror 
of shortcomings of U. S. democracy 


By John Wildberg 


NY STUDY of the Negro’s 
_Aprisce and future in the 
American theatre must in- 
evitably concern itself with 
the position of the Negro citizen in 
American social and economic life. 
I make this point straightaway 
because the theatre is an institution 
developed by and out of our society, 
and its weaknesses and defects are 
essentially reflections of the short- 
comings of American democracy. 

Specifically, the limitations im- 
posed on Negro actors and perform- 
ers are due in large part to those 
limitations in the national life that 
are the Negro’s day-to-day lot. 
Though my most profitable ven- 
tures in the theatre have included 
plays with Negro themes or, in the 
case of a play like Anna Lucasta, a 
non-racial medium with a Negro 
cast, I would be guilty of crass hy- 
pocrisy if I refused to admit that the 
Negro actor has not received satis- 
factory treatment, both artistic and 
financial. 

Now, my interest in producing 
plays is certainly not altruistic. It 
is, of course, financial. All pro- 
ducers are in business to make 
money and I am no exception. But 


JOHN WILDBERG is producer of the 
hit play Anna Lucasta. He also staged 
Porgy and Bess and Memphis Bound. 


the record certainly indicates my 
profound awareness of the great 
talent existing among Negro actors, 
and my willingness to make use of 
this talent to our mutual advan- 
tage. 

My first large-scale contact with 
Negro actors was during the run of 
that great Gershwin work of genius, 
Porgy and Bess. The show ran for 
3Y, years and yielded, I think, a 
higher return in audience entertain- 
ment than in profits, which were 
adequate. The show itself and the 
music from it made millions happy, 
and that was sufficient justification 
for its production. 

The success of Porgy and Bess 
convinced me of the rich artistic 
(and commercial) potentialities in- 
herent in Negro artists. My circle of 
friends was also increased through 
my meeting such gifted performers 
as Ann Brown, Todd Duncan, Etta 
Moten, Avon Long and Georgette 
Harvey. 

In recent years the Negro actor 
has made tremendous progress and 
has emphasized beyond a doubt his 
importance to the American stage. 
Negro progress in the theatre can be 
gauged by the appearance on Broad- 
way of plays like the hit Deep 
Are the Roots and Lillian Smith's 
Strange Fruit, plays that dramatize 
the problem of the Negro in our so- 
ciety. That this trend is continuing 
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is shown in Jeb, the Herman Schum- 
lin production dealing with the 
problem of a Negro World War II 
veteran’s conflicts with post-war 
America, and the musical, St. Louis 
Woman, written by Arna Bontemps 
and the late Countee Cullen. 
Certainly I shall continue to base 
my theatrical activities on sound 
business principles but I shall be 
ever awake to the varied possibili- 
ties of Negro actors and the increas- 
ing social interest in plays concern- 
ing our most serious national prob- 
lem, the Negro. I intend to con- 
tinue to operate on the principle, 


“People are people regardless of 
their color,” and hope thereby to 
help the Negro actor to come into 
his own in the American theatre. 
Frankly, if I had a choice of two 
scripts that interested me equally 
for production, and one was colored 
and the other white, I would choose 
the Negro one, because it would 
mean less headaches, more fun and 
more adventure. Negroes are in- 
spiring to work with, eager and en- 
terprising. They recognize their 
problems and they are zealous for a 
goal. This isn’t said to gain senti- 
ment. It’s my honest opinion. 


doin The Army And Get A Male 


THIS IS HOW the British succeeded in raising the enlistments 


among Haile Selassie’s followers to help in the sweep against II 
Duce’s armies, and the Nazi ally who had conquered so much of 
Africa. A recruiting-poster campaign was planned. The first post- 
ers suggested were to show Haile Selassie riding in an armored 
tank. This was overruled because it would look too much like 
Mussolini’s posters. The poster finally selected showed Selassie 
carrying a stick and riding a mule. It was preceded by a whis- 
pering campaign, convincing whispers of what was described as an 
ancient prophecy—that a liberator would come astride a mule and 
carrying a stick, to drive the oppressor from their homes and land. 

Leonard Lyons, New York Post 


By Allan 
NE YEAR has passed since 
Ors. Harry Johnson put on 
that little show in Hatten but 
all who witnessed it aver it 
was a beautiful thing while it lasted. 
Johnson, a former boxer from 
Philadelphia, was sergeant of a pla- 
toon of M-18 tank destroyers of the 
827th Tank Destroyer Battalion of 
the Seventh U.S. Army. He is prob- 
ably my favorite Negro war hero 
because (1) he showed admirable 
qualities under incredible condi- 
tions: self-control and guts; (2) he 
displayed high leadership abilities 
beyond the requirements of his job 
and exhibited a truly creative talent 
in combat; (3) he was the Negro 
member of a unique little fighting 
team that helped to forward the 
cause of interracialism in the war. 
Hatten was a town in northern 
Alsace in France which the Seventh 
Army had taken in late December 
and from which it was driven in 
January by a ferocious German 
counter-offensive. It took one of 
the most frightful artillery bom- 
bardments of the war as well as 
heavy casualty tolls from both sides. 
As an epic of courageous resistance 
against overwhelming odds the 


ALLAN MORRISON was the only 
Negro correspondent in Europe on the 
staff of Yank Magazine and Stars and 
Stripes. He is now an associate editor 
of Necro Dicegst. 


Morrison 


American stand at Hatten ranks 
with Bastogne. 

Included in the gallant American 
garrison that was surrounded by the 
21st Panzer and 25th Panzer Gren- 
adier Divisions were some Negro 
combat troops, members of the 
827th tank destroyer unit. Of these, 
Sgt. Harry Johnson was outstand- 
ing. 

He provided experienced leader- 
ship when his platoon officer was 
killed and his place taken by a 
fledgling lieutenant who was not 
even a TD man. By the time the 
Germans had counter-attacked Hat- 
ten with armor and had the town 
half-surrounded, Johnson had only 
four destroyers left and with these 
he formed into a road block to stop 
enemy tanks. Against the white- 
painted Tiger tanks belching 88 
shells up and down the streets and 
closely infiltrating German infantry- 
men, these Negro TD men did very 
well. 

During the height of the fighting 
Johnson took over an American 
M-10 tank destroyer left in the 
street by another unit. He couldn't 
move the vehicle but he could fire 
its gun and did. It was standing in 
a strategic spot from where it could 
fire up into the German-held section 
of the town. 

Taking a loader from one of the 
other crews to help him with the 
ammo, Johnson fired the three-inch 
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gun with deadly results. His firing 
alone was credited with breaking up 
several small enemy attacks. By the 
second night of the Battle of Hat- 
ten, the Germans had encircled the 
town and were pouring artillery and 
mortar fire upon its defenders. 
Johnson was still firing his gun. 
Then a white infantryman from 
the 79th Division came along, struck 
up a conversation with Johnson and 
stayed to help him fight off the at- 
tacking Germans. After some time 
the doughboy ran a field telephone 
line from the TD to the edge of the 
American zone. Using these com- 
munications, Johnson and the 


doughboy combined to form a high- 
ly effective combat team. 

The doughboy would inform 
Johnson whenever he spotted a tar- 
get and Johnson would adjust and 
fire. This went on for most of one 
night. Then a strong German at- 
tack forced the remaining Yanks to 
withdraw. When they finally left 
Hatten they estimated that the Ne- 
gro-white combination had knocked 
out three Mark IVs definitely, se- 
riously damaged two Tiger tanks 
and killed an uncounted number of 
German foot troops. 

It was a beautiful thing while it 
lasted. 


The Proof Is Irn The Pudding 


A LITTLE NEGRO LAD starting on his third helping of cus- 
tard pudding amazed his mother with his appetite. “You know, 
Jimmie,” she said, “once there was a little boy who ate too much 


pudding and he burst!” 


Without hesitation, the youth replied: “There ain't no such thing 


as too much pudding.” 


“There must be,” countered his mother, “else why did the little 


boy burst?” 


Finishing his plate, the youngster said: “Not enough boy.” 


Jack Atkins 
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{| Broadway star Canada Lee eyes return 
to boxing and maps some reforms 


P. rogram Foo P. ugilism 


Condensed from Ring 
_ By Irving Rudd 


tender for the world’s welter- 

weight championship, and now 

a leading star of stage, screen 
and radio, plans an early managerial 
return to his first love, the boxing 
game 

“Boxing—I'll always love the 
sport,” Lee exuberated in his New 
York offices, where he is engaged in 
producing a new play, On Whitman 
Avenue. 

“There’s nothing basically wrong 
with the game if supervision is strin- 
gent and things are run competent- 
ly,” Canada continued. “I hope to 
build a stable of good, earnest kids 
who want to learn, and hope to have 
them competing against the best in 
their class.” 

Because his triumphs in Native 
Son, Anna Lucasta, The Tempest, 
and his part in the motion picture, 
Lifeboat, have so firmly entrenched 
him as a headliner in the acting pro- 
fession, many people have forgotten 
the fact that Canada Lee was an out- 
standing boxer when he campaigned 
professionally from 1927 to 1933. 
As a simon-pure, Canada Lee was 
Metropolitan A.A.U. and New York 
State welterweight title holder, and 
when he gave up medal chasing in 
1927, he was besieged by managers 
to join their stables. Lee was the 


= ANADA LEE, one-time con- 


Ray Robinson of his day. In the 
pro ranks he engaged in more than 
175 fights, and what an imposing 
lot he faced! 

Clever, strong, a hard puncher, 
Lee fought such great scrappers as 
Vince Dundee, Tommy Freeman, 
Andy Divodi, Izzy Grove, Jack Brit- 
ton, Johnny Indrisano, Al Mello, 
Pal Silvers, Georgie Levine, Ignacio 
Ara and Lou Brouillard. 

Lee never was knocked out and 
declares he was floored only three 
times. In 1929 he was blinded ac- 
cidentally in a bout with Andy 
Divodi in the Garden, but continued 
to meet the best despite the loss of 
sight in one eye. _ 

A little known fact is that Lee as 
a washed-up, blind ex-boxer re- 
turned to boxing to serve as a spar- 
ring partner for Joe Louis when the 
Brown Bomber came East for the 
first time to fight Primo Carnera. 

“It seems to me, and I still main- 
tain, that Joe Louis’ left hand is 
much more dangerous than his 
right,” Canada declared. “While I 
was waiting to step into the ring 
with Joe at training camp, I noticed 
that he flattened most of the spar- 
ring partners with his left. Well, I 
figured I could watch his right hand 
wallop with my one good left eye, 
but that if he began hooking with 
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that portsider of his, 1 was done 
for.” 

“Sure enough,” Lee recalled, ‘‘in 
the second round he caught me with 
a peach of a left hook that drove me 
to the ropes. I had banged him 
plenty, and outsmarted him, in the 
first round and Joe was sore. He 
tore in and did the instinctive thing 
that any good fighter would do. He 
crossed a sweetheart of a right to my 
chin, but strangely enough, it had no 
effect at all. I still maintain if Louis 
had followed through with still an- 
other left hook he’d have dumped 
me sure,” Lee concluded. “To my 
mind, Joe Louis’ left is more deadly 
than his right.” 

The story of Canada Lee’s life af- 
- fords loads of material for a novel 
or play. Born Lionel Canajeta 38 
years ago, his true monicker became 
tangled in the tonsils of the clarion- 
voiced Joe Humphreys one evening 
in 1927 and emerged as Canada Lee. 

Lionel was the son of an aesthetic, 
liberal union labor leader. The fu- 
ture boxer was an accomplished 
child prodigy of the violin at the 
age of seven. 

When he was 14 years old, Can- 
ada ran away from home to become 
a jockey. For four years he rode 
the half-mile tracks in the East and 
was a fairly consistent winner. 

At 18 he returned to New ‘\ ork 
and joined the Salem-Crescent A.C. 
in Harlem, where many great Negro 
boxers got their start. Bill Miller, 
the old coach of the Salem-Crescent, 
told him he’d never amount to much, 
Lee laughingly recalled. Miller had 
trained the immortal Tiger Flowers 
and was then handling the bantam 
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king of the day, Panama Al Brown. 
Miller’s verdict angered Canada and 
spurred him on. 

After it was discovered he was 
blind in one eye, Lee wandered aim- 
lessly. He led a jazz band for some 
time, owned a night club that fold- 
ed, and then, by the purest accident, 
this hardy gamester who had never 
gone beyond grammar school drifted 
into the acting profession. He says: 

“My fighting really got me into 
this business of acting. My debut 
as an actor was as casual as my entry 
into other activities. I was saunter- 
ing through Harlem and walked in- 
to the Harlem YMCA, where Frank 
Wilson was holding readings for 
the Federal Theatre production of 
Brother Mose. 1 thought I'd enjoy 
the evening by sitting around and 
listening to the tryouts. I took a 
seat and Mr. Wilson started to call 
off names of persons to come to the 
stage and read parts. Someone re- 
marked, “There’s Canada Lee.’ 

“Mr. Wilson read off the name 
and asked*me to come up and read. 
I didn’t know how I would do, but 
I had nothing to lose so I went. I 
read the part and Mr. Wilson said it 
was fine. The job was mine. Im- 
agine my surprise ’ 

“When Brother Mose closed, a 
Theatre Union revival of Stevedore 
found me in the cast in the Rex In- 
gram part. Later I followed Ingram 
as Christophe in Haiti. 

“I first acted for Orson Welles, 
who, in my opinion, is one of the 
greatest producers of recent years, 
when I played Banquo in Macbeth 
which Mr. Welles produced in Har- 
lem some time ago. I followed that 
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with a minor role in Mamba’s 
Daughters. Then came the first big 
break in Native Son.” 

Canada’s latest addition to his 
growing list of laurels is his current 
production of On Whitman Avenue, 
a good play dealing with the im- 
provement of race relations. Lee is 
the first Negro producer in the his- 
tory of Broadway. 

“Why are you so anxious to re- 
turn to boxing as a manager, despite 
the fact that your experience with 
the game was not a happy one?” Lee 
was asked, 

“You're wrong there,’ Canada 
shot back. “I thrilled to every min- 
ute I ever spent in the ring, in the 
gym, and with the fight fans. I 
travelled a lot, met interesting peo- 
ple, and believe it or not, the fight 
game inadvertently prepared me for 
acting. You're got to think on your 
feet quickly in both professions. 

“Yes, I'm still a red hot fight en- 
thusiast,"” Lee. went on, “even 
though I lost the sight of one eye 
while fighting. ‘That could happen 
to anyone, anywhere. It was purely 
accidental. 

“Boxing should and could easily 
attain the respect of all sports fans 
just as easily as baseball has, if 
things were run on a more human 
basis. The biggest drawback of the 
fight game to the outside public is 
the pitiful mental wrecks, jobless 
misfits and poverty stricken ex-cham- 
pions and near-champions. All this 
could be avoided. 

“The fight game,” Lee continued, 
“has never had a color line. A good 
Negro, if he had the ability could go 
on to win the championship in any 


class in which he competed. I 
don’t have to enumerate. Louis, 
Armstrong, Gans, Wolcott, and 
even going back all the way to Moly- 
neaux are good enough examples. 

“Therefore, it surprises me that.a 
sport which is so progressive and 
liberal-minded has over a period of 
so many years failed to provide for 
simple, essential care of the health, 
finances, and general welfare of its 
own. 

“My idea,” Lee said, seating him- 
self at his desk once more, “is to 
make it compulsory for each fighter, 
no matter what his rank to turn part 
of his purse over to a state or na- 
tionally supervised fund. That is, 
prelim kids could part with 1 per- 
cent, the main eventers with a high- 
er amount and the big money makers 
like the Garden headliners with as 
much as 5 percent of their purses. I 
know this idea has been expounded 
before, but my own plans are a little 
different. 

“Medical care is a prime requisite. 
But with all the good dough that has 
dribbled through the hands of those 
connected with the game, how many 
well-equipped rest homes could 
have been built throughout the 
country, and competently staffed 
with medical and administrative 
help during the past twenty years? 
Just imagine what 5 percent of Joe 
Louis’ purse for any of his big fights 
would have bought for the aid of 
indigent boxers! 

“Group insurance and permanent 
medical facilities should be placed 
at the disposal of needy fighters, 
both active and retired, regardless 
of their abilities so long as they were 
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actually pugs and not impostors. A 
commission consisting of Nat Flei- 
scher, Jack Dempsey, Gene Tunney, 
Dan Parker and other boxing per- 
sonalities of like integrity could be 
formed to administer the fund. 

“This plan could be broadened so 
that a kid, who luckily might wind 
up O.K. could have a bank account. 
Therefore, compulsory savings ac- 
counts would be in order. This all 
might seem silly to the average fan. 
He might questionably inquire, 
‘What are these fighters, soft- 
brained, silly imbeciles that they 
must be led by the hand like chil- 
dren?’ 

“My answer to that is that most 
kids take up fighting at an early age. 
In the majority of cases they come 
from poor families and fighting is a 
quick way to earn money and keep 
body and soul and family together. 
The average boxer possesses little 
education, possibly no more than 
two years of high school. Quickly 
he is thrust into an early maturity 
while still in his teens. The fighter 
travels, earns tremendous sums of 
dough, and may or may not gain 
from these experiences. If he winds 
up broke, he has no trade, no educa- 
tion and nobody to turn to.” 

Canada Lee filled his pipe with 
tobacco, lit up and then continued. 
‘Money should be set aside so that 
a lad who quits fighting in his early 
twenties and is really through as a 
pug, won’t have to return to take 
terrible beatings later on in order to 
earn some money. If he could be 
financed through a trade school or 


set up in a business and aided in 
every possible manner by the com. 
mission I mentioned previously, a 
lot of the penniless ex-heroes of the 
ring would vanish. With this fund 
administered in a similar manner to 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, the scram- 
ble-eared, punch-drunk pug would 
also be a thing of the past. 


“I don’t intend this to be con- 
strued as a beef against the game I 
love,” € ada concluded, “but all 
this is so simple to set up, it’s crim- 
inal to be indifferent any longer.” 

As soon as his current production 
is running smoothly, Canada intends 
building a stable of fighters. 


“There’s so much we older fight- 
ers can teach a youngster about con- 
ditioning and fighting that has been 
overlooked, that I’m sure I'll de- 
velop a great heavyweight champion 
if the right kid ever comes along,” 
he opined. 


There are a lot of oie plans he 
has, Lee revealed. The sport of box- 
ing, he reiterated, has always proved 
that peoples of all races, creeds and 
colors can get along well with each 
other. Canada intends to promote 
better race relations as a good-will 
ambassador wherever he goes. 


. “Tolerance is an ugly word,” Lee 

emphasizes. ‘People shouldn't fol- 
erate each other. If we all took a 
guy on his merits as an individual, 
what a happier world this would 
be!” 


Unchanged despite his great suc- 
cess, Canada Lee is a great credit to 
the acting profession, to his race, 
and to boxing. 


Negro record in World War II 
commended by congresswoman 


What Made Of? 


By Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas 


and shed his blood for a free- 
dom which he has not as yet 
been permitted fully to share. 

The service record of the Negro 
in World War II began with the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
December 7, 1941, and carrried 
through to the day and the hour of 
the Japanese surrender. 

Whether in the North African, 
European, or Pacific theater of war, 
the Negro service man responded to 
the call of duty to the fullest extent 
of his opportunity and to the very 
best of his ability. ae 

The Negro soldier made his con- 
tribution in World War II as he has 
in every other war in which we, a 
free people, have fought. And he has 
again met the test of patriotism and 
heroism. The names of Negro heroes 
in this war are everlastingly recorded 
among the living and the dead. They 
won their citations in every combat 
area, on land, on sea, in the air. 

It should never be forgotten that 
Negro heroes in this war achieved 
their proud records under handicaps 
that did not have to be overcome by 
most of their white fellow citizens. 

This was the most mechanical of 
all wars. Training had to be based 
on the education and experience of 
the average man. The average Amer- 
ican boy going into the service of his 
country had some knowledge of, 
some experience with the mechanical 
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gadgets that contribute to our much 
boasted high standard of living. And 
at least he could read and write. 

Three-fourths of all Negroes in 
the armed forces came from areas 
in this land of the free where their 
people had been held down for gen- 
erations, denied education, denied 
the use of tools any more compli- 
cated than a hoe, denied the right 
to participate in self-government, de- 
nied even the right to self-respect. 
For them, equal educational oppor- 
tunities, equal pay for equal work, 
practically any opportunity to work 
at skilled trades simply did not ex- 
ist. They went into the armed forces 
ill equipped, through no fault of 
their own, for the tremendous job 
required of them. 

But they did the job, all the same, 
handicap or no handicap. And they 
did it magnificently. 

They were MEN—with the heart 
and the will and the courage—the 
stuff of which heroes are made. They 
may, as did one group, have had to 
memorize instructions because they 
could not read them. But while let- 
ters may have been foreign to them, 
devotion was not; nor was courage 
foreign to them. The qualities that 
cannot be indoctrinated—the qauli- 


+ ties of greatness—were there. 


Some of the most outstanding 
units in all theaters were made up of 
Negroes who had been classified in 
the lowest Army classification cate- 
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gories—those very boys who had 
never had a chance to run a machine 
or even to learn to read and write be- 
fore going into the Army. 

Despite the selective service and 
training act, which established a 
basic policy of non-discrimination 
because of race or color in building 
up our Army, and in spite of im- 
provement during the course of the 
war, it must not be forgotten that 
segregation, discrimination and race 
prejudice, in all of its varied forms, 
placed an added burden on the Ne- 
gro in the armed forces and dogged 
his steps from the induction center 
to the front line. 

Navy Crosses—for “conduct in 
keeping with the highest traditions 


of the United States Naval service” 


—wete won by Negro mess attend- 
ants, not permitted to enlist in their 
country’s navy as fighting men. 

It was a mess attendant—not per- 
mitted, because he was a Negro, to 
train as a gunner—who manned a 
machine gun and fought back when 
the Japs strafed his ship at Pearl 
Harbor. For this and for dragging 
his mortally wounded captain to 
safety, Dorie Miller, mess attendant 
first class, won the Navy Cross. 

It was Leonard Roy Harmon, mess 
attendant first class, who won the 
Navy Cross, posthumously, for hero- 
ic action. He lost his life aboard 
the USS San Francisco in battle off 
the Solomon Islands. Later his 
mother was brought from her home 
in Texas, by order of the Secretary 
of the Navy, to the shipyards in 
Bingham, Massachusetts, to sponsor 
the Destroyer Escort USS Harmon, 
named after her hero son. 


April 

It was Private Woodall I. Marsh 
of Pittsburgh, of the 92nd Division, 
who won the Silver Star for taking 
twelve wounded paratroopers out of 
the front line to safety, fording a 
raging torrent in his truck, after an 
officer had said it couldn’t be done, 
When he was told he couldn't get 
through because the water was too 
deep, Private Marsh replied: “Well, 
there’s dirt underneath, ain’t there?” 

In December, 1944, when the pic- 
ture in Europe was dark, when our 
front line losses were mounting with 
tragic swiftness, a call was sent out 
for volunteer replacements from 
troops assigned to non-combat duty 
behind the lines. More than 5,000 
Negroes eagerly responded. Because 
only privates were accepted, many 
non-commissioned officers offered to 
sacrifice their stripes for a chance to 
get into the fighting. Twenty-five 
hundred Negro soldiers were ac- 
cepted, but 3,000 more were turned 
back, because a quota for Negroes 
among the volunteers had been set. 
One of those who accepted, Private 
First Class Leroy W. Kemp of At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, remarked: 

“We've been giving a lot of 
sweat. Now I think we'll mix some 
blood with it.” They did mix their 
blood—with the blood of theit 
white brothers—and out of that 
mixing a new understanding and 
respect were born. 

One of the finest tributes paid 
these volunteers came from Brig. 
General Charles T. Lanham, assist- 
ant commander of the 104th Infan- 
try Division, following the presen- 
tation of combat decorations: 

“I have never seen any soldiers 
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who have performed better in com- 
bat than you,” General Lanham told 
the Negro doughboys. 

Under the Selective Service Act, 
Negroes were trained for every 
branch of the service, but, although 
Negro fighter pilots were shooting 
down German planes over Italy, al- 
though the 92nd Division fought 
through the Italian campaign from 
start to finish and although the 
969th Field Artillery Battalion was 
caught at Bastogne and fought it out 
side by side with the celebrated 101st 
Airborne Division and _ received, 
with the 101st, a Presidential Unit 
Citation—and although there were 
Negro combat troops in action on 
every front, the fact remains that the 
majority of the Negroes, sometimes 
regardless of qualifications, found 
themselves in service outfits. 

And what did that mean? It 
meant building airports, bases, 
roads, and highways under fire, in 
freezing cold and blazing heat. It 
meant building an approach to a 
bridge across the Rhine; under ar- 
tillery fire, unable to take cover, un- 
able to shoot back. It meant land- 
ing ammunition on the Normandy 
beaches on D-Day, always under 
fire. It meant setting up field 
kitchens on those beaches, even be- 
fore the fighting troops which were 
to be fed and heartened had all 
come ashore. It meant Negro Sea- 
bees winning commendation for 
building an airport on a Pacific Is- 
land under heavy Japanese fire. It 
meant stringing thousands and thou- 
sands of miles of communication 
wire—across rivers, through steam- 
ing jungles, over icy mountain 


passes, with artillery shells crash- 
ing around them, with snipers for- 
ever shooting at them. It meant 
trucking high explosives and octane 
gas over the Red Ball highway— 
continuously under aerial bombard- 
ment. It meant building the Ledo 
Road, under impossible conditions, 
cutting and blasting their way 
through jungle and over mountain 
passes — riding their bull-dozers 
down with tons of sliding rock 
when the narrow ledges gave way, 
to save the precious equipment. And 
again and again and again it meant 
dropping a shovel and picking up a 
gun from the stiffening hands of a 
fallen fighting comrade. 

In 1940, when the Selective Serv- 
ice Act was passed, there were only 
4,451 Negroes in our Army, includ- 
ing five commissioned officers and 
eleven warrant officers. 

Last August there were 695,264 
Negroes in the United States Army. 
Of these 495,950 were overseas. On 
the day of final victory in Europe 
there were 22 Negro combat units 
in action on the European front. 

Here are some things that “Ike” 
Eisenhower, the man who broke the 
Axis, had to say about the Negro 
troops who served under him: 

In July, 1944 to the commanding 
officers and men of a Negro anti- 
aircraft balloon battalion, the only 
outfit of its kind participating in 
the D-Day landings: 

“The commanding officer, First 
United States Army, has brought to 
my attention the splendid manner in 
which you have carried out your mis- 
sion during the period of June 6 to 
July 10, 1944, 
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“Your battalion landed in France 
on June 6 under artillery, machine 
gun and rifle fire. Despite the losses 
sustained, the battalion carried out 
its mission with courage and de- 
termination and proved an im- 
portant element to the air defense 
team. The cheerfulness and devo- 
tion to duty of officers and men have 
been commented on by the person- 
nel of other units. 

“This report is most gratifying 
to me. I commend you and the of- 
ficers and men of your battalion for 
your fine effort which has merited 
the praise of all who have ob- 
served it.” 

Reviewing the war at a press con- 
ference in Paris on June 15, 1945, 
General Eisenhower was asked to 
comment upon the contribution Ne- 
gro soldiers made to the European 
Theatre of Operations. He replied: 

“To start with, I would like to 
say this: that I do not differentiate 
among soldiers. I do not say white 
soldiers or Negro soldiers and I do 
not say American or British soldiers. 
To my mind, I have had a task in 
this war that makes me look upon 
soldiers as soldiers. Now, I have 
seen Negro soldiers in this war, and 
I have many reports on their work 


where they have rendered very 
valuable contributions and some of 
them with the greatest enthusiasm. 
In late November, when we were 
getting short of reinforcements, re- 
placements, some 2,600 Negro sol- 
diers volunteered for front-line serv- 
ice and they did good work. All my 
commanders reported that these 
volunteers did excellent work. But 
their major job has been in service 
of supply, engineer units, quarter- 
master units, ordnance units. There, 
so far as I know and certainly as far 
as any official reports, they have per- 
formed equally with every kind of 
ordnance battalion, quartermaster 
battalion and engineer battalion. 
They have done their job and they 
have done the job given them.” 

I trust that all of us, as we con- 
tinue our task of building a firm 
and lasting peace, will emulate 
“Ike” Eisenhower. He did not dif- 
ferentiate between whites and Ne- 
groes— nor between Americans, 
British, French, nor Russians. They 
were all soldiers. It is my fervent 
hope that we will have the wisdom 
to look upon citizens as citizens— 
neither white nor black nor yellow 
—but simply as citizens—of a world 
community. 


WwW 
Mourning Expensive 


IN A SMALL SOUTHERN TOWN a Negro man was filling in 
the required board of health forms after his wife died suddenly. He 
had to fill out two forms and pay a charge of $1. The clerk, wish- 
ing to show sympathy for the bereaved husband, said: ‘I guess this 
must have been a great shock to you.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the husband, “I didn’t reckon on paying a 


dollar.” 


Robert Bruce 


HOW I BEAT 
JIM CROW 


By Willard S. Townsend 


ERHAPS I have grown thick- 
skinned during the past 10 or 
15 years or maybe I have be- 
come accustomed to the tra- 
ditional white American habit of 
seeking racial superiority through a 
social and cultural isolation of other 
groups in the community. To me 
this fetish of racial superiority re- 
inforced by “legal” segregation is 
pethaps one of the most blatant 
acknowledgements on record of a 
group inferiority complex by those 
who feel they have a special exalted 
design of living, extended by God 
and limited only to themselves. 

Nevertheless, I have been unable 
to afford the gentle luxury of em- 
barrassment when faced with an 
overt demonstration of individual 
prejudice or jim-crow customs in 
many sections of the country. How- 
ever, I have had many interesting 
experiences and bouts with jim- 
crow customs and individual acts of 
ptejudice. My most interesting one 
is of a recent date. 

It was April, 1944. I was return- 
ing to Chicago from New York on 
the New York Central’s Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt. After the first 


WILLARD S. TOWNSEND is presi- 
dent of the CIO United Transport Serv- 
ice Employes’ Union and the only Negro 
on the CIO executive board. 


call for dinner, I proceeded to the 
dining car and was escorted to a 
table by the steward. 

A white passenger was already 
seated opposite me at the table and 
was reading his paper, with a cup 
of soup before him. At first the 
man paid very little attention to his 
fellow diner, but upon looking up 
from his newspaper and getting a 
good look at me, he immediately 
got up from the table and carried 
his silverware and soup to another 
table. 

At the table where he sought 
refuge from me, were seated two 
well-groomed white women, who 
apparently had observed with some 
vexation, this little demonstration 
of racial prejudice. Shortly after 
he had seated himself at their table, 
they immediately got up and moved 
to the table where I was seated. 

“It is most unfortunate,” one of 
the women observed, “that we have 
to live in a country with such people 
as that man appears to be.” 

“I hope you don’t feel this as an 
act of social charity,” I countered, 
“because I have as much feeling 
against being patronized as I have 
against being a victim of prejudice.” 

The women, slightly taken aback, 
assured me that they had no inten- 
tion of patronizing me, but rather 
sought this opportunity as a prac- 
tical means of teaching at least one 
prejudiced white person a lesson in 
decent manners. 

We continued our conversation 
throughout dinner. The women 
were from Boston and demonstrat- 
ed a keen interest in race relations. 

After completing dinner, I pro- 
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ceeded to the club car. On a couch 
at the end of the car I saw the man 
who had moved from the table in 
the dining car. Deliberately I went 
over to the couch and sat down 
next to him. 

“There are just a few things I 
would like to discuss with you,” I 
said in an effort to engage him in 
conversation, 

“What are they?” he returned. 

“I am extremely eager to deter- 
mine in my mind some of the things 
that make a person willing to cre- 
até embarrassment for himself and 
others in order to demonstrate a 
type of provincialism that is both 
harmful to himself as well as to the 
people around him.” 

I told him briefly what the wom- 
en had said to me concerning his 
action at the dinner table. He re- 
plied that it did not worry him and 
that he did not care about the criti- 
cism. 

“That may be true,” I said, feel- 
ing that my foot was securely in the 
door which opened this conversa- 
tion, “‘but I feel that it is most un- 
fortunate in this day when people 
are attempting to acquire more un- 
derstanding of each other in a world 
growing closer together, that a per- 
son would purposely permit himself 
to remain in an intellectual vac- 
uum.” 

He was middle-aged. His speech 
clearly marked him as a southerner 
atid his dress and mode of travel 
placed him in the category of the 
“well-to-do.” I could see that the 
trend of my conversation had caught 
his interest. 

I recounted the many contribu- 


tions Negroes were making in the 
war to safeguard the very freedoms 
which he was undoubtedly not will. 
ing to extend to them. I told him 
of the many lives, both black and 
white, that had been saved through 
blood plasma, which ranked with 
penicillin and sulfa drugs as the 
three great medical discoveries of 
World War II. 

I told him of the work of the 
very able Negro, Dr. Charles Drew 
of Howard University, in the field 
of blood plasma and how much he 
may have missed had he gotten up 
from the dinner table if such an 
eminent scientist, although a Negro, 
had sat in front of him. It is per- 
haps possible that in engaging in 
conversation, new vistas of learn- 
ing may have opened up to him. 
While there were many arguments 
in behalf of tolerance, this, I told 
him, was purely an argument in 
behalf of his own intellectual self 
interest. 

This seemed to impress my “com- 
panion,” who readily admitted his 
prejudices. He told of his back- 
ground and life in South Carolina, 
where he had been born. He was 
a southern manufacturer, I learned. 
He offered me a drink and we con- 
tinued our conversation. After sev- 
eral drinks, we went on our ways 
to our respective sleeping accommo- 
dations. 

The following morning when I 
went into the wash room to shave, 
I found my companion of the eve- 
ning. He gave a cheery “good 
morning” and urged me to hurry 
with my shaving in order that we 
might have breakfast together. 
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under forced labor rule 


{ Portugal shackles four million Africans 


Slavery 4, Not 


Condensed from This Month 
By Susan Welty 


—where men and women were 

once equal in number. Today 

there are one hundred women 
to four men. 

Yet there has been no war or epi- 
demic. The missing men were mere- 
ly taken from their highland homes 
to labor in the Portuguese sugar 
mills and coastal fisheries. They re- 
ceive no pay and work in dirt and 
hunger, in an unfamiliar and un- 
healthy climate. Beaten and impris- 
oned, they are kept at work under 
brutal guard for long, backbreaking 
hours. 

Not only the men are forced into 
“voluntary labor.” Women, too, 
often work in the fields of local 
administrators. And they, too, are 
unpaid, and in many cases must fur- 
nish their own food—or starve. Dur- 
ing their bondage their children are 
left to shift for themselves. 

Such are the benefits that 500 
years of Portuguese rule have 
brought to the Ovimbundu, the four 
million native people of the high- 
lands of Angola, 

Angola’s sentence to servitude 
began in 1482. When Diego Cam, 
Portuguese explorer, sailed the Afri- 
can coastline, he discovered in the 
Ovimbundu a simple people living 
a self-sufficient, communal life. They 
were ruled by native kings who gov- 


= IS a village in Angola 


erend through villiage headmen. 
Dressed in skins or cloth woven of 
bark, they lived in thatched wattle- 
and-daub huts, worked wood and 
iron, wove baskets, kept domesti- 
cated fowls and pigs, cultivated the 
land and provided themselves with 
the necessities of life from the ma- 
terials at hand. Family ties were 
strong, tribes were mutually helpful 
groups with a highly developed 
sense of responsibility. 
Unimpressed by the anthropo- 
logical charm of this Bantu people, 
the Portuguese exploited Angola as 
the chief source of supply for a 
flourishing slave trade; Ovimbundu 
culture was corrupted and disrupted 
by the whites in their lust for profits. 
Such outright slavery continued 
until Portugal became a republic in 
1910. But the substitution of the 
more “‘liberalized’’ state slavery for 
personal slavery made substantially 
little difference to the Angolese. 
Their “voluntary labor” was de- 
manded for any project declared to 
be “necessary government work con- 
tributing to the best interests of 
the state’”—and all Portuguese en- 
terprises fell into this category. 
Techniques of securing this “‘vel- 
untary labor’ have been perfected 
by the Portuguese in the last thirty 


‘years. The local administrator—or 


chefe—obtains his volunteers by a 
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process the totalitarian efficiency of 
which might well have inspired the 
Nazi labor drafts. This chefe arbi- 
trarily determines the number of 
men required for a specific period 
and informs the local headmen of 
their quota, Headmen who fail to 
produce the men are clapped into 
prison and the workers forcibly im- 
pressed 

A chefe who is a one-man union- 
agent, employment bureau and labor 
entrepreneur has absolute control of 
the job market as well as the forced 
labor supply. He passes all wages, 
from employer to employee, but the 
latter is lucky if he gets even a small 
fraction of his due. 

Ovimbundu tribal loyalty, ex- 
ploited by the insatiable Portuguese 
demands, enables the headmen to 
meet the demands until the supply 
of available males runs out—or un- 
til abuses become so unbearable that 
some unlucky victim rebels. An ex- 
ample of such futile rebellion was 
recently reported: 

One young native, a mission- 
school graduate and a skilled car- 
penter, fled his district when called 
up for the labor draft. He was cap- 
tured by order of the chefe, and 
brought back as a prisoner. His com- 
plaint to the civil judge elicited the 
kindly assurance that Portuguese law 
did not countenance native abuse; 
but, the judge added, “I cannot act 
on your case unless you are referred 
to me by the Intendente.” ‘ 

In desperation, the hapless young 
man applied to the Intendente, who 
transferred his case through chan- 
nels to the Administrador—the ofh- 
cial link between chefe and Inten- 
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dente in the Portuguese heirarchy, 
The Administrador—who was “ac- 
cidentally’’ related to the chefe—an- 
swered his plea with a five-day jail 
sentence, including 150 blows per 
day with a “palmatorio.” 

Hardly recovered from his beat- 
ings, the native youth was shipped 
off to work in the fisheries. It might 
be mentioned that both chefe and 
administrador held extensive inter- 
ests in those fisheries. 

That, however, was not regarded 
as sufficient punishment. The head- 
man of the district was brutally 
beaten for the defection of his 
charge, and he too was sent to the 
fisheries as a forced laborer. In a 
rash moment he escaped, and smug- 
gled an’ appeal to the Governor. The 
appeal was answered by an order 
dictating that he be sent back in- 
stantly to his home—where once 
again he fell into the power of the 
same brutal set of officials. 

Little wonder, then, that the rec- 
ords of Merlin Ennis, American 
Board missionary in Angola from 
1903 to 1945, show that 16 head- 
men committed suicide because they 
could furnish no more labor froin 
their villages and the future held 
nothing for them but abuse and 
torture. 

While slavery is the basis of its 
colonial policy, the Portuguese gov- 
ernment does not neglect the two 
other infamous abuses by which a 
subject people are mired in poverty 
and ignorance. A “planned econo- 
my”’ literally steals the farmer's pro- 
duce, offering him neither compen- 
sation nor consolation. 

The Grain Board, for example, 
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which regulates all prices, decreed 
in 1943 that in order to equalize 
profits the price of corn grown near 
the railroads would be cut in half; 
and that of corn grown 75 kilo- 
meters from the railroads doubled. 
But in Angola no corn is grown 75 
kilometers from the railroads. Re- 
strictions on the use of gasoline have 
made it impossible to transport such 
grain by truck. Thus Portuguese 
law enables Portuguese traders to 
buy the entire crop at a brigand’s 
price. Since Ovimbundu economy is 
almost entirely agricultural, these ar- 
bitrary price controls force almost 
the entire ‘‘non-slave”’ population to 
exist at starvation level. 

The final abuse implicit in Portu- 
guese control is the deliberate stifling 
of education. Except for one short- 
lived, half-hearted attempt at a gov- 
ernment-sponsored normal school, 
education has been left entirely in 
the hands of missionaries. 

A decree in 1921, forcing the 
missionaries to teach in Portuguese 
rather than in the native tongues, 
was the only other official notice 
the government has taken of educa- 
tion from the first missionary ar- 
rivals in 1880 to the present day. 

Protestant missionaries, who 
taught reading, writing, modern 
agriculture, animal husbandry, nurs- 
ing, trades and crafts, have made ca- 
pable citizens of the Ovimbundu, 
many of whom now rank with the 
local Portuguese in intelligence and 
culture. 

There is increasing government 
obstruction, however. No new mis- 
sionaries have been allowed into 
the country in the past six years. 
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The Reverend and Mrs. Ennis, who 
spent part of 1940 in the United 
States on furlough, are the only mis- 
sion leaders who have been per- 
mitted to return. And the Lisbon 
government, it was discovered, at- 
tempted for three months to quash 
their American-issued visas. Educa- 
tion, if it may be so termed, has 
been non-existent in Angola during 
World War II. 

Liberal officialdom the world over 
has not been totally blind to the suf- 
ferings of the Ovimbundu. A series 
of investigations revealing the ad- 
ministration’s malfeasance forced 
the Portuguese to pay lip service, at 
least, to the principle of native re- 
forms. 

In 1924, E. A. Ross, a noted 
American sociologist, submitted a 
survey on ‘The Employment of Na- 
tive Labor in Portuguese East Afri- 
ca” to the Temporary Slave Com- 
mission of the League of Nations. 
Revelations contained in this report 
were so damning that its mention 
still infuriates the Portuguese gov- 
ernment 

As a result of the Ross Report, 
the League and its subsidiary, the 
International Labor Organization, 
sent Merle Davis in 1927 te investi- 
gate conditions in Angola. While 
the League was powerless to correct 
abuses, it wielded sufficient indirect 
power to enable it to recommend in 
1927 that Angola be given as a man- 
date to Germany. The Portuguese 
were forced, if they were to retain 
control, to improve their adminis- 
tration. 

But the removal of League and 
ILO restraints at the onset of World 
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War II gave the products of Angola 
entry into a world market which 
promised tremendous profits. The 
feeble attempts at Angolese reform 
were instantly crippled. The Salazar 
dictatorship seized the chance to ex- 
ploit the natives as never before. 

In August 1942, Vierra Machado, 
Portuguese Minister of Colonies, 
vehemently asserted the Govern- 
ment’s right to force the natives to 
work. But, he admitted, “the na- 
tive must be protected against 
abuses”—in order to preserve the 
labor supply! He assured the world 
that amendments to the Angolese 
Labor Code, already in existence, 
would further this purpose. 

But it is not, and never has been, 
the Labor Code that is at fault in 
Anglola. It is the brutal disregard of 
the provisions of this code that has 
produced the barbaric labor char- 
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acteristic of the Portuguese admin- 
istration. 

Last year, the ILO, reduced to a 
relatively powerless skeleton staff 
in Montreal, prepared plans for 
“Minimum Standards of Social Pol- 
icy in Dependent Territories,” 
which specified immediate measures 
necessary for the relief and restora- 
tion of the Ovimbundu, among 
other nations. 

Certainly the time has come to 
employ sturdier weapons than the 
earnest pleas of heartsick mission- 
aries and appeals to the doubtful 
humanitarianism of governments 
which have for centuries violated 
the dignity and the rights of men. 
UNO is pledged to guarantee the 
freedom of all peoples. Its first ef- 
forts must be directed toward free- 
ing those small nations which to- 
day are too weak to free themselves. 


THE TERM “filibuster,” according to the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, was first applied to the buccaneers of the 17th century. In 
America it was first used to designate the adventurers in the middle 
of the 19th century who organized expeditions in the United States 
in defiance of international law in an attempt to gain control of 
Cuba and some of the Central American countries. The term fili- 
bustering is now used with reference to the tactics of minority 
legislative members who make irregular and dilatory motions or 
prolonged speeches in the effort to forestall measures favored by 
the majority. Chicago Sun 
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{{ Racial prejudice restrained 


by musical activities of Negroes 


Condensed from Saturday Review of Literature 
By Carl Parrish 


icans that the heavy hand of 
racial discrimination has been 
restrained where the musical 
activities of Negroes are concerned. 
This is only superficially true, 
however, for a hasty glance at the 
American musical scene reveals 
many instances of an attitude that 
has resulted in placing certain defi- 
nite limits on what Negro. musicians 
may do. Some of these are well de- 
fined. 
No Negro yet sings im any major 
opera company or plays in any out- 
standing symphony orchestra of this 
country, despite the proved success 
of many Negroes in European oper- 
atic and symphonic organizations. 


Gi IS a belief of most Amer- 


In the traditional concert field, suc- . 


cess is limited to vocalists alone—a 
reflection of the general public’s in- 
sistence upon “typing” the Negro. 
Traditionally his role has been 
that of entertainer. The flair of Ne- 
gtoes for popular music has con- 
vinced the unthinking that this is his 
true and his only place in the mu- 
sical scheme of things. Great artists 
like Marian Anderson are even yet 
regarded as rarities, and even such 
artists must make obeisance to pop- 
ular feeling by including Negro folk 


CARL PARRISH is professor of music 
at Fisk University. 


music on every program. 

A commonly heard question at 
performances of serious music by 
Negroes is: ‘This is all very well, 
but why don’t they stick to spiritu- 
als?” A few decades ago a well- 
known American music critic de- 
clared in all seriousness that a Negro 
could never learn to sing lieder, a 
statement he was honest enough to 
retract publicly after hearing Roland 
Hayes. 

In spite of the general lack of en- 
couragement for Negroes to engage 
in music other than swing and 
spirituals, a tremendous amount of 
activity in the study and practice of 
serious music is carried on in the 
colleges for Negro youth. A cross- 
section of these colleges and univer- 
sities reveals striking similarities be- 
tween the work in music done in 
them and in white colleges. Aside 
from the major colleges with large 
departments of music, most Negro 
schools have the usual offerings to be 
found in the average white college— 
a course in “appreciation,” a glee 
club, and provision for instruction 
in voice and piano. 

In the dozen or more Negro col- 
leges with sizable music depart- 
ments, three distinct types of musical 
curricula are to be found. Howard 
University’s school of music is rep- 
resentative of the conservatory plan, 
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designed primarily to train skilled 
performers, yet including certain 
features of liberal arts training. Its 
course of instruction leading to a 
machelor of music degree is not es- 
sentially different from that of any 
first-class American school of this 
type, such as Eastman. 

Corresponding to the white uni- 
versity offering a major in music, 
such as Harvard, is Fisk’s depart- 
ment of music. Here slightly more 
than one-third of the total work re- 
quired for the A.B. degree is in mu- 
sic, including four years of theory 
and applied music, and two years of 
history and analysis beyond the sur- 
vey course. 

Another group, of which Lincoln 
University and Virginia State Col- 
lege are representative, stresses mu- 
sic pedagogy, and offers well- 
planned courses leading to the B.S. 
degree with a major in that field. 
Among other Negro colleges in 
which the music department is an 
important part of the institution are 
Alabama State Teachers’ College, 
Bennett College, Dillard University, 
North Carolina College for Teach- 
ers, Southern University, Talladega 
College, West Virginia State Col- 
lege, and Wilberforce University. 

The objectives of these schools 
and the methods employed in them 
are the same as those that obtain at 
equivalent white colleges. This is 
often a disappointment to a roman- 
tically-minded white visitor to such 
a college, who expects that some sort 
of exoticism should be found, at 
least in the music department, and 
who feels that something is wrong 
when he finds no courses in “Negro 
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music,” but only those in the liter- 
ature, the skills, and the methods 
of the music of Western civilization. 

Among extra-curricular musical 
activities carried on in Negro col- 
leges, choral singing has been tradi- 
tionally of a superior order, and the 
importance of this phase of musical 
practice in such colleges can hardly 
be overestimated. The first Negro 
college choral groups made known 
to the world the “jubilee song” (or 
“spiritual,” as it was subsequently 
called), which has become an inte- 
gral part of the American musical 
pattern, and whose influence has 
been far-reaching and manifold. 

To this basic repertoire have been 
added the great choral masterpieces 
of all periods of music history. The 
magnificent rendition of these works 
by important Negro choirs, such as 
those at Hampton, Fisk, and Tuske- 
gee, is on a plane that few white 
choirs reach, and the tours of these 
gtoups before the war were the 
means of proving to many a critic 
that Negroes sing “classical” music 
with thorough understanding and 
unusually impressive vocal effective- 
ness. 

Also extra-curricular are the an- 
nual music festivals presented each 
spring by a few of the Negro col- 
leges. One of these—that at Fisk— 
has for two years presented elabo- 
rately staged operas (Dido and 
Aeneas and Hansel and Gretel) 
with all-student casts. As an indica- 
tion of the seriousness and enthu- 
siasm with which opera is here car- 
ried on, it might be added that the 
university is now preparing The 
Marriage of Figaro for its forthcom- 
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ing festival. 

All these activities, as well as 
others, such as the vocal and instru- 
mental recitals prepared by talented 
students in applied music, form an 
ideal training ground for Negro 
youth who wish to make music their 
careers. The results have been im- 
pressive. 

Negro colleges have provided the 
background from whence came such 
singers as Roland Hayes, Augustus 
Lawson, Edward Matthews, Dorothy 
Maynor, Todd Duncan, William Al- 
len, and Carol Brice. These lumina- 
ries have sociological as well as ar- 
tistic responsibilities, for they have 
entrée to many places that are barred 
to Negroes in any other field. They 
are truly missionaries of their race. 
How they have borne themselves 
with dignity and great personal 
charm, sometimes in circumstances 
that have been difficult, is a familiar 
and heart-warming story. They have 
made great contributions not only to 
music but to the cause of good race 
relations. 

On the other. hand, a_ basically 
more important contribution is be- 
ing made by the unknown thousands 
of Negro boys and girls who come 
to their colleges for four years of 
music study, absorb all the worth- 
while experience, musical and other- 
wise, that the college environment 
makes possible, and who then re- 
turn to their own or other com- 
munities to carry forward the great 
work of music education in their 
schools. These young people are be- 
ing well equipped. They are receiv- 
ing excellent training, the great mu- 
sical literature of the world is being 
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opened to them, and they are aware 
of their responsibilities and their 
opportunities to spread the gospel of 
good music. This group is rapidly 
increasing. 

Enrollment in the Negro colleges 
has increased enormously in the past 
decade; the colleges have been hard 
pressed to accommodate all the stu- 
dents desiring entrance, and at the 
same time to continue raising stand- 
ards of instruction. Music is one of 
the subjects that has attracted more 
than its proportionate share of stu- 
dents during this rapid expansion. 

What is the outlook for the im- 
mediate future of the Negro who is 
being schooled in the traditions and 
skills of art music? There are cer- 
tain evidences that the conditions in- 
dicated in the opening of this essay 
are changing for the better. Todd 
Duncan has recently opened the way 
for Negro opera singers through his 
several appearances in leading roles 
at the New York City Center. 

Dean Dixon’s American Youth 
Orchestra may prove to be the key to 
the eventual admission of Negroes 
into symphony orchestras, even 
though only a small percentage of 
his players at the present time are 
colored. Dixon himself is a strik- 
ing example of a Negro who has al- 
ready achieved considerable distinc- 
tion in a métier which would appear, 
by the very nature of the complicated 
social relationships attached to it, 
automatically to exclude members of 
his race. 

The established success of the 
great Negro singers has assured a 
friendly hearing for any young Ne- 
gro with real talent. Those of the 
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highest ability now have every rea- 
sonable hope of making their way 
as interpretive artists. It also seems 
likely that an outstanding young in- 
strumentalist, should one emerge in 
the near future, might be accepted 
in a field which has been difficult 
even for white Americans. 

Hand in hand with the progress 
of the Negro in the world of art mu- 
sic is the progress of better race re- 
lationships. Hundreds of “‘inci- 
dents” all over the country have 
shown that good music has a power 
of obliterating racial differences that 
is unparalleled. There are places in 
our land today where nothing on 
earth, save this force alone, could 
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bring the two races together into one 
mixed, unsegregated body of lis- 
teners, temporarily unmindful of the 
barriers that have been set up be- 
tween them. 

Is there not a clue here for the 
solution of the American dilemma? 
However America ultimately solves 
her number one domestic problem, 
we may be sure that music has al- 
ready played a large part in it, often 
in ways in which most Americans re- 
main unaware. The Negro college, 
with its well-established tradition of 
fine music, has already been a sig- 
nificant factor in the working out of 
a harmonious solution; it is surely 
destined to play an even greater part. 


The Saga Of Swat 


THE NEWSPAPERS recently carried the story of thieves who 
broke into the Chicago apartment of Marva Trotter, Joe Louis’ ex- 
wife, and stole 12 verks, containing press clippings of the champion’s 
entire ring career. Ihe books have since been recovered. They are 

, part of the 80 volumes of press clippings which have been collected 
and bound in valuable leather for Louis. The collection is considered 
by both Louis and his ex-wife as one of their most precious holdings, 
and is valued conservatively at $25,000. The fight which drew the 
most clippings was the first Schmeling bout, which alone composes 
eight volumes. In addition to the set of 80 volumes owned jointly 
by Louis and his Marva, there are three other complete sets, belong- 
ing to Julian Black and John Roxborough, Louis’ former managers, 


and Promoter Mike Jacobs. 


Irv Kupcinet, Chicago Times 
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SUCCESS STORY 


{| Judge Hastie goes back to Virgin Islands 
after brilliant record as fighter for racial equality 


Al Hastie 


Condensed from New York Post 
By Oliver Pilat 


ILLIAM H. HASTIE, the 
Wiis school dean and former 

Federal judge recently 

nominated by President 
Truman as governor of the Virgin 
Islands, has been a pace-setter for 
his race. Naturally, legends have 
gtown up about him. | 

Soon after Hastie came to the 
Department of Interior in 1933 as 
assistant solicitor, one of the first 
big white-collar jobs in the depart- 
ment ever held by a Negro, he is 
said to have persuaded Secretary 
Ickes to abolish racial discrimina- 
tion in the department cafeteria. 

When a group of visiting club- 
women later expressed horror at the 
sight of whites and blacks eating to- 
gether, Ickes turned on them fierce- 
ly and said: 

“Ladies, this is America. If you 
don’t like it, maybe you better go 
back where you came from!” 

That's the anecdote, and a fine 
wholesome flavor it has in the rath- 
er backward, voteless Southern com- 
munity of Washington. Unfortu- 
nately, says Hastie, “the story is a 
bit apocryphal.” 

What really happened, he ex- 
plained, was that he and Robert 
Weaver, then economic adviser on 


Negro affairs for the PWA, and 
now associated with the American 
Council on Race Relations, used the 
Interior Department cafeteria as a 
matter of course. 

Other Negro employees followed 
suit. Finally some white employees 
signed a petition of protest to the 
Secretary. 

“Mr. Ickes read the petition, and 
filed it in the wastepaper basket,” 
says Hastie. ‘That's all there is to 
the story.” 

Hastie is a six-footer with a neat 
mustache and an air of judicial de- 
tachment emphasized by a hearing- 
aid device in his left ear. He was 
born in Knoxville, Tenn., 41 years 
ago, to parents who were smart and 
ambitious for their son. 

While an undergraduate at Am- 
herst, class of 1925, Hastie not only 
won Phi Beta Kappa for scholar- 
ship but also managed to run 100 
yards in 10 seconds, an impressive 
performance for a contender from a 
small New England college. 

Hastie acknowledges a fondness 
for amateur theatricals and poker. 
He once played the Carthaginian 
general in The Road to Rome. In 
recent years, he has avoided the foot- 
lights. He still plays poker. 
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By dint of persistent tennis, Has- 
tie keeps his weight down to 170 
pounds. No meal is complete for 
him without a sweet for dessert. His 
own cooking is confined to break- 
fast omelets. If he drinks at all, he 
likes a daiquiri before dinner and 
scotch afterward. 


At college, Hastie majored in 
math with the hope of becoming an 
engineer. After teaching at Bor- 
dentown, N. J., Manual Training 
‘School from 1925 to 1927, he de- 
cided to switch to the law. 

In the development of what is 
generally conceded to be one of the 
sharpest legal minds ever put at the 
service of the New Deal, Hastie 
gives major credit to the give-and- 
take of classroom discussion at Har- 
vard law school under such gifted 
teachers as Beale, Williston and 
Pound. 

One Washington legend classifies 
Hastie as a protegee of Justice Felix 
Frankfurter. The truth is that the 
former Harvard law school profes- 
sor never pushes one-time students 
for government jobs, though he has 
been known to express his opinion 
of them when asked for it. This ap- 
plies not only to Hastie but to all 
the Harvard lawyers grouped as 
“hot dogs.” 

Hastie is a man who can and does 
stand on his own feet regardless of 
race or personal influence. Even in 
politics, he has maintained a posi- 
tion of critical independence. He is 
now Washington vice-chairman of 


the National Citizens’ Political Ac- 
tion Committee. 

During the early part of the war, 
Hastie served as civilian aid to Secre- 
tary Stimson. He resigned in protest 
over discriminatory practices in the . 
training of Negro fliers. Howard 
University made him dean of its law 
school, a position he still holds, 

Hastie’s appointment as governor 
of the Virgin Islands has the back- 
ing of Rep. Dawson (D-IIl.), offi- 
cial dispenser of Negro patronage in 
the federal government. He is also 
supported by the Virgin Islands As- 
sociation, an influential group of 
native Virgin Islanders living in 
New York City, who opposed the 
two previous governors 

Hastie has additional advantages: 
the fact that almost 70 per cent of 
the 25,000 inhabitants of the Virgin 
Islands are Negroes and his own 
previous public service in the is- 
lands. 

From 1937 to 1939, Hastie was 
a federal judge there. Indirectly, he 
owes his life to the experience. 
When in a mood for relaxation, he 
used to play tennis on the Charlotte- 
Amalia courts with Beryl Lockhart, 
daughter of one of the most in- 
fluential island merchants. 

Hastie returned to Washington, 
still a bachelor. A few years later, 
Miss Lockhart came here, to study 
law at Howard University. She 
ended up by marrying the dean. The 
Hasties have a 15-month-old daugh- 
ter named Karen. They still like to 
play tennis together. 


{| Second battle of Lexington 
turned tide against mob murder 


WENTY-SIX years ago, Feb- 
pe 9, 1920, a mob at Lex- 


ington, Kentucky, bent upon 

lynching a Negro who was on 
trial for murdering a white child, 
charged the Fayette County court- 
house. The members of the mob, 
all white men, were fired upon and 
repulsed by white soldiers and white 
civil officers. 

Six men were killed and fifty or 
more were wounded. Of the hun- 
dreds of newspapers throughout the 
United States which hastened to 
praise Fayette County officials for 
their somewhat astonishing stand 
against mob violence, many pointed 
out, as did the Brooklyn Eagle in a 
typical comment, that the Lexington 
incident marked ‘'the first time south 
of Mason and Dixon’s Line that any 
mob of this sort had actually met the 
volley fire of soldiers.’’ 

At the time, a number of the writ- 
ers of editorials indicated a cautious 
belief and hope that the ‘Second 
Battle of Lexington’”’ might mark a 
turning point in the method of deal- 
ing with mobs. It now appears that 
they were right. In 1919, mobs had 
lynched eighty-three persons in the 
United States. That figure has not 


JOE JORDAN was in the Navy for 
2Y, years as an air combat intelligence 
officer and now has returned to his job 
as city editor of the Lexington Leader. 


Condensed from Atlantic Monthly 
By Joe Jordan 


been approached since the Lexing- 
ton mob was dealt with so vigor- 
ously. In 1944, there were only two 
lynchings in the entire country. 


To avoid the danger of selecting 
by chance two unusual years, it is 
safer to consider five-year-averages. 
In the five years preceding 1920, 
mobs had lynched an average of 
sixty-one victims a year; in the five 
years preceding 1945, lynchings 
averaged fewer than four a year. 

A decisive encounter between de- 
termined officers and a determined 
mob was bound to occur sometime. 
It occurred at Lexington, that Feb- 
ruary day in 1920, because the mob 
picked the wrong town for a lynch- 
ing party. Fayette County had not 
seen a lynching in fifty years. It 
didn’t see one then, and it hasn’t 
seen one since. 


Thousands of outsiders flocked to 
Lexington on the day of trial, and 
some Alabamians who arrived the 
day before, disclosed to reporters 
that they had made the long trip to 
have a part in the expected lynching. 
They misjudged the temper and un- 
derestimated the courage of the 
county officials, who had issued plain 
warnings that anyone attempting to 
take the prisoner from them would 
be killed. 


Wil Lockett, the Negro who was 
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to be tried, had killed a ten-year-old 
white girl at South Elkhorn, in the 
southern section of Fayette County. 
It was a revolting crime. The child 
had been seized when she was walk- 
ing to a country school less than 400 
yards from her home. She had been 
dragged into a cornfield and there 
her skull had been crushed by re- 
peated savage blows with a large 
rock. Her body, half hidden under 
a fodder shock, had been found 
after she failed to appear at school. 

Lockett, a World War I veteran 
who still was wearing his Army uni- 
form, had left a country store in the 
neighborhood shortly before the 
crime was committed, and was sus- 
pected immediately. He was found 
six hours later, six miles away. A 
doctor and two other civilians who 
captured him took him to Lexingto’ 
hurriedly, for they feared a mob 
would form and they wanted to get 
him into the hands of the law. 

At Lexington police headquarters, 
Lockett confessed promptly. He was 
removed to the county jail, but al- 
most at once the officers decided it 
would be safer to take him to the 
state penitentiary at Frankfort. 
When he was led out of jail, a 
crowd already was beginning to 
form in the street, but it was not 
large enough to menace the officers 
who had him in charge, and within 
an hour he was behind the walls of 
the Frankfort prison. 

As news of the crime spread, the 
crowd in front of the jail increased, 
and by dark it numbered several 
hundred. Its members refused to ac- 
cept the jailer’s statements that Lock- 
ett had been taken to Frankfort. 


April 
There is a traditional procedure in 
such cases, and it was followed. The 
jailer consented to admit a commit- 
tee to search the jail and inspect the 
prisoners. The committee, which in- 
cluded a farmer by whom Lockett 
had been employed, looked into the 
faces of all the frightened Negroes 
in the jail and went out to assure the 
crowd that Lockett was not there. 

Of course, there have been many 
similar cases in which the wrong 
man has been identified and dragged 
out, but the Negroes in the Lexing- 
ton jail were lucky that night. The 
mob then went to police headquar- 
ters, where a similar search was per- 
mitted. Convinced that Lockett had 
been taken to Frankfort, the mob’s 
leaders attempted to charter inter- 
urban electric cars for the trip to the 
state capital, but traction-company 
officials refused to accommodate 
them, and approximately three hun- 
dred men set out in automobiles. 

The late Edwin P. Morrow, then 
Governor of Kentucky, was in- 
formed by telephone that the mob 
was on its way to Frankfort. He 
acted with characteristic vigor. One 
hundred special deputies, armed 
with shotguns and rifles, were sent 
to the penitentiary to reinforce the 
regular guards there. Governor 
Morrow took charge at the prison 
gate. 

Meanwhile Sheriff Bain Moore of 
Franklin County had taken a force 
of men to the outskirts of Frank- 
fort, on the Lexington Pike. He 
. .opped the first cars in the caravan 
from Lexington, had them turned 
crosswise of the road to establish a 
blockade, and warned the mob mem- 
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bers that they would meet certain 
death if they attempted to remove 
the prisoner from the penitentiary. 
Most of the men turned back. A 
few who got past the sheriff's barri- 
cade were arrested on Governor 
Morrow’s order when they appeared 
at the prison gate. 

The crime was committed and 
Lockett was arrested on Wednesday, 
February 4. A Fayette County grand 
jury indicted Lockett the next day on 
a murder charge, and his trial was 
set for the following Monday, only 
five days after the slaying. 

Everybody realized that a serious 
situation could develop when Lock- 
ett was returned to Lexington for 
the trial. Circuit Judge Charles Kerr 
and County Judge Frank A. Bullock 
—in Kentucky the county judge is 
the administrative head of the county 
governament—conferred with other 
county officials, with Mayor Thomas 
C. Bradley of Lexington, and with 
Governor Morrow. It was decided 
that there would be no running away 
from the issue by postponing the 
trial to a secret date or ordering a 
change of venue. Governor Mor- 
row promised a company of state 
troops from Campbell County, in 
northern Kentucky. 

It was admitted that the public 
did not have so much respect for 
“Home Guards” as for Regular 
Army soldiers, and the officials 
looked longingly toward Camp 
Taylor, less than a hundred miles 
away, where the crack First Division 
Regulars, veterans of World War I, 
were stationed. The Governor could 
not obtain Federal troops, however, 
without certifying that a state of 
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lawlessness existed with which the 
state authority was unable to cope. 

In the interval between Lockett’s 
arrest and his trial, the Lexington 
newspapers pleaded for peace and 
order. Negro organizations adopted 
resolutions ‘‘condemning the hor- 
rible outrage’’ and demanding that 
the guilty member of their race ‘'be 
punished promptly and adequately.” 
A group of South Elkhorn residents 
met Saturday afternoon at the court- 
house and issued on appeal by T. L. 
Hardman, brother of the slain girl, 
which was carried in both Lexington 
newspapers Sunday morning. 

“As a brother of Geneva Hard- 
man, who was murdered by Will 
Lockett, and as a representative of 
her family,” he said, “I request all] 
of our friends and all those who 
sympathize with us not to indulge ir 
any violence or create any disturb- 
ance when he is brought here fo: 
trial. The authorities have acted 
promptly, the man is under arrest, 
he has been indicted promptly and 
his trial fixed for Monday. I feel 
sure that a prompt and speédy trial 
will take place and that any jury im- 
paneled will find him guilty and 
punish him adequately for the hor- 
rible crime he has committed. . . . 
I would hate to see the life of any 
other person endangered as the re- 
sult of violence by reason of con- 
flict over a brute like this, and I 
therefore urge all citizens, for the 
good name of the county and in the 
interest of law and order, to do 
nothing to interfere with the or- 
derly processes of the law.” 

In an editorial headed, ‘Let the 
Law Takes Its Course,” the Lexing- 
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ton Leader commented: “If this be- 
reaved brother can assume such an 
attitude at this time, certainly those 
who sympathize so deeply with him 
can afford to await calmly the ver- 
dict of the jury. . . . The people of 
Fayette County can afford to let the 
law take its course in this case. They 
cannot afford to incur the just criti- 
cism of the people of the nation 
which would follow a resort to mob 
rule.” The Lexington Herald ad- 
vanced similar arguments. 

Sunday morning the congregation 
of the South Elkhorn Christian 
Church, composed entirely of neigh- 
bors of the murdered child, adopted 
a resolution calling for orderly ad- 
ministration of the law. Every ef- 
fort was being made to prepare the 
public for the crisis expected on 
Monday. 

These appeals appeared to have 
had the desired effect in Fayette 
County itself. In a news story the 
day before the trial, the Herald re- 
ported: “Indignation on the part of 
the citizens last night turned into 
determination that the law should 
take its course.” The Leader found 
that “‘the mob spirit, which was prev- 
alent immediately after the atrocity 
was committed, has died down and 
has been replaced by a willingness to 
let the law take its course.’’ The 
Leader added, however, that there 
had been “reports that other counties 
would send delegations here to ‘get’ 
Lockett.” 

Both newspapers repeatedly as- 
sured the public that there could be 
but one outcome of the trial—speedy 
conviction and a death sentence. 
Said a Leader news story: “It is 


anticipated that if Lockett is sen- 
tenced to be electrocuted, as it is 
generally believed he will be, the 
same military protection will be 
given him while he is on his way to 
the penitentiary where the electrocu- 
tion will take place. . . . It is thought 
the trial will be a speedy one. After 
the jury is chosen, the actual trial 
ought to be over in a very short 
time.” Thus it was hoped to make 
clear to the public that the issue was 
not whether Lockett would be pun- 
ished, but whether the punishment 
would be carried out lawfully or by a 
mob. 

Adjutant General J. M. Deweese, 
who was to be in charge of the state 
troops, issued a brief, forceful 
warning: “The responsibility for 
any bloodshed at this trial will rest 
on those who disregard their duty 
as citizens and attempt to take the 
law out of the hands of the consti- 
tuted authorities.” Fayette County 
Sheriff J. Waller Rodes, who had 
hurried home from a business trip to 
Texas to take ct arge of the county's 
defense measures, said, ‘Under no 
circumstances will the prisoner be 
taken away from the guards.” 

At one o'clock Monday morning, 
the day of the trial, police began 
stretching steel cables in the empty 
streets, to keep spectators at a dis- 
tance from the courthouse. The lines 
were no more than boundary mark- 
ers, since it would be easy enough 
to slip through them. At 3.45 A.M. 
a special train arrived from Frank- 
fort, bringing Sheriff Rodes, Gen- 
eral Deweese, the prisoner, and the 
state troops. The train stopped be- 
for it reached Union Station, and 
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the soldiers marched two blocks with 
their prisoner and entered the court- 
house without incident. 

By seven o'clock, a crowd had 
begun to form on Main Street, in 
front of the courthouse. It grew 
rapidly. The trial had been set for 
nine o'clock. When that hour ap- 
proached, there were immense 
crowds on the Main Street and Short 
Street sides of the building, but of- 
ficers kept everyone outside the ca- 
bles except officials, prospective ju- 
rors, newsmen, and just enough 
spectators to fill the courtroom. 

The approach to the main en- 
trance of the courthouse is by broad 
flights of stone steps which lead to 
the second floor. All ground-floor 
entrances had been barred. The first 
flight of front steps ends at a level 
landing which runs off to-the right 
and left to connect with walks from 
Upper Street and Cheapside, at an 
elevation higher than the Main 
Street sidewalk and the front lawn. 
Soldiers were stationed behind the 
stone parapet around the front of 
this landing. A machine gun had 
been set up on the landing. At the 
top of the highest flight of steps, 
just inside the wide front doors, 
were more soldiers with rifles and 
deputies with shotguns. Soldiers 
also had been stationed in various 
offices in the building, at open win- 
dows commanding the steps. 

The defense setup appeared to be 
adequate. Men attempting to reach 
the front doors would have to get 
through the cable barrier (which 
would not be difficult, but would 
separate them from the crowd), 
then cross a bare, level space ap- 
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proaching the steps, and mount the 
steps in the face of fire from the 
protected soldiers, who had been 
posted in positions that would en- 
able them to sweep the steps with 
rifle and machine-gun fire. That it 
would be the height of folly to at- 
tempt to storm such a position, any 
man of judgment could see—but 
mobs are not made up of men of 
judgment. 

The crowd that surrounded the 
courthouse square was estimated by 
some observers to number 8,000 to 
10,000. Such guesses usually are 
high. A conservative estimate would 
be 5,000 to 6,000. Of these, com- 
paratively few were there with any 
serious idea of attempting to take 
the prisoner out of the courthouse. 
Most of them had come out of curi- 
osity, half hoping, perhaps, that they 
would see fighting. 

University of Kentucky students 
(I was one of them) had left the 
campus in droves, flocking to the 
downtown district to share in the 
excitement, in spite of repeated 
warnings for all peaceful citizens to 
stay out of the danger zone. The 
authorities had pointed out that spec- 
tators would be in as much danger 
as participants if a battle developed. 
Many lookers-on were in a nervous- 
ly jovial mood, exchanging jokes 
about how fast they would run if 
shooting started. 

Presently people began to point 
out a man with a coil of rope over 
his left shoulder. He pushed his 
way forward to the cable, at a point 
directly in front of the steps. In ad- 
dition to the ones who appeared to 
be in his party, other grim-faced 
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men began sifting through the 
crowd and gathering around him. 
The merely curious spectators who 
happened to be in that vicinity 
dropped back and were replaced by 
additional angry, cursing men who 
‘meant business.” 

Thus the nucleus of the mob was 
formed. It appeared to be un- 
planned, this concentration. Nat- 
urally, the ones who actually consid- 
ered rushing the courthouse would 
gather at the spot from which the 
charge would have to start, and as 
they got together and bolstered one 
another’s courage, perhaps no one of 
them wanted to appear cowardly be- 
fore his fellows and so they all per- 
suaded themselves that the thing 
_ could be done, that the civil officers 
and soldiers would not dare shoot 
white men to protect a Negro mur- 
derer. 

The courthouse clock struck nine 
times. Everybody realized that if 
anything was to be done, it would 
have to be done soon. The threats 
and cursing became louder up near 
the barrier, while those in the back- 
ground ceased their joking, suddenly 
aware that the situation might turn 
dangerous after all. 

Inside the courthouse, as we were 
to learn later from the newspapers, 
the trial started promptly. Judge 
Kerr was on the bench. Every seat 
in the courtroom was filled, but no 
one was allowed to stand in the spec- 
tators’ section, behind the rail. In 
front of the rail, in the space re- 
served for jurors, attorneys, and 
court officials, a few men were stand- 
ing, among them County Judge Bul- 
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lock. Lockett sat at the defense 
table, surrounded by four deputies, 
The bailiff rapped for order, pound- 
ing his gavel on a desk across which 
he had laid an automatic shotgun. 


As had been predicted, the trial 
proceeded with a minimum of delay, 
A jury was selected quickly. The 
only question asked each prospective 
juror was whether he had any con- 
scientious scruples against the death 
penalty. The court had appointed 
two leading members of the bar as 
defense counsel, George R. Hunt 
and Colonel Samuel M. Wilson. Mr. 
Hunt filed a demurrer to the in- 
dictment, explaining that he was do- 
ing it “as a matter of form,” but 
that the indictment appeared to be 
properly drawn. 


Asked whether he wished to plead 
guilty or not guilty, Lockett mum- 
bled a reply inaudible to the specta- 
tors. “Defendant pleads guilty, 
your Honor,” the clerk announced. 

Only one witness testified, a man 
who established the fact of the 
child’s death and told of finding her 
with a heavy stone on her face. The 
defendant did not take the stand. 
Colonel Wilson read Lockett’s hon- 
orable discharge from the Army, 
which stated that his character was 
“very good,” and then read a state- 
ment in which the defendant asked 
for a life sentence. “I know I do 
not deserve mercy,” it said, ‘‘but I 
am sorry I committed the crime and 
I would give anything if the little 
girl could be brought back to life.” 

Colonel John R. Allen, Common- 
wealth’s Attorney, made a brief 
prosecution argument to the jury. 
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“In all the history of crime in the 
United States,” he said, ‘‘there has 
been none to equal this in cruelty. 
In the name of the law, and of the 
little girl who was murdered, I ask 
you to act quickly, and suggest that 
you return a verdict without leaving 
the jury box.” 

While this was taking place in 
the courtroom, the crowd in the 
street became more restive. A dep- 
uty sheriff engaged in a brief fist 
fight with a man who had crawled 
under the cable barrier, and the man 
was dragged away by two policemen. 
A newsreel cameraman had been ad- 
mitted to a cleared space on the 
lawn and had set up his camera near 
the equestrian statue of Confederate 
General John Hunt Morgan. He 
had taken pictures of the soldiers 
and the crowd, but apparently he 
wanted something showing action 
or emotion. “Shake your fists and 
yell!” he called out to the nearest 
spectators. They obligingly did so. 

The people who shook their fists 
and yelled to please the cameraman 
were just outside the cable barrier, 
but they were a hundred feet or so 
east of the nucleus of the real mob. 
Their action, however, was like a 
spark in the highly charged atmos- 
phere. It was answered by a roar 
from the mob—a savage, bestial 
roar. I was not to hear anything like 
it again until the radio carried to 
America the roars with which a 
Nazi mob responded to an impas- 
sioned harangue by Hitler on the 
eve of Munich. 

Men in the forefront of the mob 
hoisted the cables and went under 
them quickly, as if the shouts had 


been a signal. The man with the 
rope was among the leaders. 

General Deweese had taken a 
stand in an open space at the ap- 
proach to the first flight of steps. 
His men had orders not to shoot 
unless he fired his revolver twice 
into the air. As the leaders of the 
charge approached the General, he 
backed about twenty steps, pistol in 
hand. When they reached him, he 
grappled with two of them, and 
struck one over the head with the 
pistol. The others surged around 
him and in a moment had mounted 
the first flight of steps and reached 
the landing. They bowled over a 
machine gunner and kicked his gun 
aside. 

Deweese fired the two signal 
shots, and a withering volley was 
discharged. Men piled up on the 
steps, some wounded, others drop- 
ping to escape the bullets. A dozen 
or more who had passed the landing 
before the firing began rushed on up 
the remaining steps to the front 
doors, but turned back and ran when 
the soldiers and deputies who had 
been stationed inside the doors 
surged out with rifles and shotguns 
pointed at them. 

The one burst of firing, which 
lasted only a few seconds, had halted 
the mob, and the soldiers held their 
fire. Some witnesses estimated that 
as many as fifty shots had been fired 
by members of the mob at the de- 
fenders of the courthouse; others 
denied it. That there was some fir- 
ing from the mob was certain, for 
three policemen and one soldier 
were wounded, and today there are 
still chipped places where bullets 
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struck the stone front of the court- 
house. 

All the merely curious spectators 
—except the ones who had been hit 
—broke and ran as soon as the firing 
started. The action-seeking camera- 
man, lugging his camera, tripod and 
all, sped past many of them before 
they reached Limestone Street, a 
block east. The number of specta- 
tors hit never was determined accu- 
rately. Some of the soldiers said 
later that they had fired over the 
heads of the mob leaders who were 
mounting the steps. Their bullets 
went into the crowd or shattered 
store windows across the street. At 
least one man was fatally injured, 
who had been standing backed up 
against a store front on the opposite 
side of Main Street. A woman clerk 
inside a store was struck in the ankle 
by a bullet. 

Of those who had fallen on the 
steps, the uninjured and slightly in- 
jured crawled away, and the others 
were carried away. One man was 
taken to a doctor's office near-by and 
died there within a few minutes 
Four others died at hospitals before 
midnight. The sixth victim died 
several days later. 

Twenty-one wounded persons 
were treated at hospitals. The news- 
papers said ‘‘scores’’ were treated at 
drugstores for less serious injuries, 
such as being peppered by nearly 
spent buckshot or being knocked 
down and trampled. Fearing prose- 
cution, several members of the mob 
who were shot were reported to 
have been taken home by friends. 
Avoiding hospitals, they were 
treated by their physicians, and no 
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reports were made. That as many as 
fifty were wounded appears to be a 
conservative estimate. 

In the courtroom, Colonel Allen 
was making the closing statement to 
the jury when the crowd's roar was 
heard, followed by firing. “It's 
started!’’ several spectators shouted, 
leaping to their feet. Deputies 
pointed pistols and commanded 
them to sit down. The trial pro- 
ceeded. 

The jurors quickly reached the 
expected verdict—death. Lockett 
was called around and Judge Kerr 
stood to pronounce sentence. At 
that moment an excited man ran 
into the courtroom and shouted, 
“Judge, you better let ’em have the 
nigger! They're going to tear the 
courthouse down if you don’t!” 

Again the deputies pointed their 
pistols and Colonel Allen—not an 
honorary but a. military colonel, to 
whom it would be no new expeti- 
ence to be under fire—calmly coun- 
seled the crowd in the courtroom to 
remain seated. Judge Kerr as calmly 
proceeded with the sentencing, spec- 
ifying that Lockett should die March 
11 in the electric chair at Eddyville 
Penitentiary and concluding, ‘May 
the God of All Mercy have mercy on 
your soul.” 

Down in the street, as soon as the 
first shock was over and the mob 
members grasped the unbelievable 
fact that the officers and soldiers ac- 
tually had fired upon them, had 
wounded many, and probably had 
killed a number of them, a cry for 
vengeance went up. Now they 
wanted not the prisoner alone, but 
the men who had stood up against 
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them. Crowds broke for the pawn- 
shops, seeking weapons. Several 
farsighted pawnbrokers had had 
their places locked all day, the doors 
barred and the windows shuttered. 

Two shops were open. Joe Rosen- 
berg later reported to police that 
“forty or fifty” pistols had been 
taken from his shop; Harry Skuller 
said he had been robbed of ‘‘fifty 
or sixty” weapons. Boxes of car- 
tridges were picked up along with 
the pistols. (Later, the two pawn- 
brokers wasted money on newspaper 
advertisements appealing for the re- 
turn of their property. Not a single 
one of the “borrowed” weapons 
ever was recovered. ) 

The shooting had cleared out all 
the idlers, and the surly crowd that 
milled around in front of the court- 
house was now composed exclu- 
sively of those who “meant busi- 
ness.” As the news spread, more 
and more armed men arrived and 
the situation, to all appeatances, was 
worse than it had been before the 
shooting. There were reports that 
dynamite had been sent for, that the 
courthouse would be blown up, that 
a special train loaded with moun- 
taineers from eastern Kentucky was 
on the way to Lexington. 

Unknown to the mob was the fact 
that Governor Morrow had decided 
he now could certify. truthfully to 
Federal authorities that there existed 
a state of lawlessness with which the 
state authority was unable to cope. 
The First Division Regulars had en- 
trained at Camp Taylor and were on 
their way to Lexington. 

The shooting had begun at 9.28 
A.M. Then came the raids on pawn- 


shops and the arrival of reinforce- 
ments for the mob. During the 
succeeding hours, one of the Lead- 
er’s numerous extra editions related, 
“The courthouse was besieged by in- 
creasing numbers of armed men, 
who displayed an increasingly 
threatening attitude.” By General 
Deweese’s order, Judge Kerr, Judge 
Bullock, and other county officials 
remained inside the building, for by 
that time they were as much the ob- 
jects of the mob’s wrath as the pris- 
oner himself. Lockett sat in a pris- 
oners’ lockup adjacent to the court- 
room, handcuffed, with his head 
bowed. He had taken little appar- 
ent interest in the trial, and barely 
had raised his head when he heard 
the firing outside the building. 

As the day wore on, tension in- 
creased minute by minute and the 
besieging force steadily grew larger, 
but the leaders of the mob bided 
their time. There were reports that 
they were waiting for dynamite, that 
they were waiting for reinforce- 
ments, that they were waiting for 
darkness so they could shoot out 
the street lights and overwhelm the 
defenders of the building. The 
strain was beginning to tell on the 
“Home Guards,” many of whom 
were teen-age boys whose previous 
military experience had been con- 
fined to drilling one night a week in 
a National Guard armory. They 
looked frightened. 

Finally, at 3.20 P.M., the special 
train from Camp Taylor steamed 
through the yards and stopped at 
Mill and Water Streets, only two 
blocks from the courthouse, but out 
of sight of the mob. Out of the 
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coaches poured streams of battle- 
hardened veterans, who quickly fell 
in and marched north on Mill Street 
with bayonets fixed. Leading them 
was a color guard bearing the 
United States flag, a banner which 
in the sixties often had been carried 
into Lexington to the accompani- 
ment of despairing groans from the 
town’s leading citizens. 

Lexington during the War Be- 
tween the States had been a Confed- 
erate stronghold in a border state. 
It had been captured and recaptured, 
and had lived alternately under the 
United States and Confederate 
States flags. Now it was being oc- 
cupied again, but there were no 
groans that day from the leading cit- 
izens as the Regulars executed a 
smart turn into Main Street and bore 
down upon the mob, with the Stars 
and Stripes at the head. of the col- 
umn. Indeed, one of the belea- 
guered county officials peering out of 
the courthouse windows—a man 
who, like most of us Kentuckians, 
had been taught from childhood to 
take pride in being an Unrecon- 
structed Rebel—laughingly admitted 
Jater that he had been somewhat 
astonished to hear himself shouting, 
“That's the prettiest flag I ever 
saw!” 

The soldiers moved steadily east 
on Main Street and swept the mob 
before them. No shots were fired 
from either side. Here and there an 
occasional inflamed individual, at- 
tempted to put up an argument and 
was cracked over the head with a 
rifle butt; now and then a sullen 
straggler was hurried along by a 
light prick with a bayonet point. But 


April 
for the most part the men who had 
been so bloodthirsty instantly lost in- 
terest in fighting and took to their 
heels Magically, within five min- 
utes, all streets approaching the 
courthouse had been cleared. Khaki- 
clad sharpshooters looked over the 
eaves of all structures in sight of 
the county building. 

Never did a city submit more 
happily to invading forces than Lex- 
ington surrendered that day to the 
United States troops. Martial law 
was declared, and the citizens mar- 
veled at the efficiency with which 
the soldiers took charge. Twelve pa- 
trols were organized and assigned 
headquarters. As darkness ap- 
proached, soldiers began patrolling 
Negro districts, the tobacco-ware- 
house districts—w hich had been 
threatened because the sheriff and 
several other county office-holders 
were interested financially in the 
warehouses—and the Union Sta- 
tion, to guard against the expected 
arrival of the mountaineers, which 
never came to pass. 

Another place that needed guard- 
ing was the ROTC Armory at the 
University of Kentucky, which con- 
tained hundreds of rifles and thou- 
sands of rounds of ammunition. 
Twice during the day, members of 
the mob had made unsuccessful at- 
tempts to enter it. Directly across 
Limestone Street from the campus 
was a fire-department station, which 
an Army captain selected as con- 
venient headquarters for his patrol. 
To his request that the station be 
kept open all night, a surly fire- 
department captain replied that he 
intended to lock up the lower floor 
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and retire with his men to the dor- 
mitory above. The fireman was ar- 
rested and hustled off to jail. The 
military was in charge, and before 
long that fact was impressed upon 
all citizens, whether or not they 
sympathized with the mob. 

The next day Brigadier General 
Francis C. Marshall, commanding 
the U. S. troops, summarized Mon- 
day’s events in a terse statement: 
“This community has set a fine ex- 
ample against Bolshevism and law- 
lessness and has killed several of its 
own citizens in upholding law and 
order.” 

“Folly’s Harvest of Sorrow” was 
the heading over a Leader editorial 
the day after the riot. It said in 
part: ‘“The folly of a few men, mad- 
dened for the moment by a spirit of 
revenge, seeking the life of a mis- 
erable creature at the very instant 
condemned to die for his crime, 
compelled the servants of the law 
to fire upon a mob in Lexington 
Monday morning. The majesty of 
the law was upheld, but at frightful 
cost.” 

The Herald expressed sympathy 
for the families of the victims, but 
added that “there is pride that the 
law was protected, that the officers 
of the law observed their solemn 
oath both to execute and to defend 
the law.’’ It said the affair proved 
two facts: that the guilty would be 
punished surely and swiftly, and 
that “he who attempts to violate the 
law goes to meet death” 

Jere Reagan, Chief of Police, 
commented: “There can be no ques- 
tion as to the absolute necessity of 
firing. Those who forced their way 


through the lines meant business. I 
am sorry innocent persons have been 
killed, but enough warning had been 
given.” 

Further evidence that General 
Marshall was the law in Fayette 
County was given Thursday, when 
he directed Judge Kerr to summon 
a special grand jury to investigate 
the law violations that had occurred 
Monday, and to indict the guilty 
persons. The jury commissioners 
selected what was recognized imme- 
diately as a “hand-picked” grand 
jury, composed of citizens who 
would not hesitate to indict the mob 
members. A week later, this jury 
was discharged, since it appeared 
that any indictments the body voted 
probably would be thrown out of 
court because the names of the ju- 
rors had not been drawn by chance 
from the jury wheel in the usual 
manner. 

A new jury was drawn from the 
wheel. It heard witnesses and re- 
ported that the memers of the mob 
were “mostly from other counties 
than Fayette, who were there for the 
avowed purpose of rescuing the pris- 
oner from the authorities.” It called 
the bloody riot “‘an unfortunate af- 
fair,’ and concluded that it would 
be unwise to return indictments, 
since the subsequent trials “would 
only tend to aggravate an already 
tense situation.” 

“Here we find a new principle in- 
jected into the processes of the law,” 
the Leader declared in a bitter edi- 
torial. “Officers of the law, instead 
of seeking to punish the guilty and 
acquit the innocent, must first deter- 
mine whether the trials of men pre- 
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sumably guilty of serious crimes and 
misdemeanors would disturb the 
public mind and ‘tend to aggravate 
bitter feelings in the state.’ ’ There 
the matter rested. 

Lockett had been taken out of 
Lexington Tuesday night, under the 
protection of 400 soldiers. No at- 
tempt was made to sneak the pris- 
oner out of town. The soldiers 
openly marched through the streets 
with him to the Union Station. 
Thirty-two officers and 472 soldiers 
remained in Lexington to maintain 
order. This force was reduced grad- 
ually until, on February 22, thirteen 
days after the riot, General Marshall 
proclaimed an end to martial rule, 
“law and order having been re- 
stored.” 

Lockett died in the electric chair 
at Eddyville Penitentiary on March 
11, in the presence of nineteen 
Fayette County witnesses, including 
two brothers of his victim. Three 
days before the execution, he con- 


fessed the slaying of four women, 
one in Indiana, one in Illinois, and 
two in Kentucky, all by choking. 
Thus the child he killed in Fayette 
County had been his fifth victim. 
The Kentucky General Assembly, 
which was in session at Frankfort 
when the Lexington riot occurred, 
enacted a law changing the penalty 
for rape from death in the electric 
chair to public hanging in the 
county in which the crime had been 
committed. Presumably the theory 
was that the mob lust for vengeance 
would be appeased by a convenient 
outdoor hanging which all could 
witness. A number of revolting ex- 
hibitions were staged under this law. 
The type of persons attracted to such 
events enjoyed themselves so thor- 
oughly and behaved so atrociously 
that the law was repealed. Any ef- 
fort to appease the mob spirit prob- 
ably was unnecessary, anyway; the 
Second Battle of Lexington ap- 
peared to have dampened Ken- 
tuckians’s ardor for lynching parties. 


THE CIVIL WAR in America was over at last and slavery was 


happily a thing of the past. 


Abraham Lincoln was walking along 


a country road when he saw an old Negro ex-slave supervising, none 
too gently, the work of a younger Negro in a field of corn. 

“Look here now, Remus,” scolded the old Negro, “I’m paying 
you $1.25 to do this job for me, and I'm getting only $1.00 for it 
from my white boss, so hurry up and do it!” 

“How is it,” Lincoln asked, “that you're paying your young friend 
$1.25 when you get only $1.00 yourself?” 


The old Negro grinned broadly. 


“It’s sure worth the extra 25 


cents, sir, for me to be boss for once,” he said. 


Louis Hirsch, Magazine Digest 
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to break into print now 


{| Ambitious Negro authors have good chance 


Book 


By Bucklin Moon 


writer has a better chance of 

book publication today than 

ever before, including the so- 
called Negro Renaissance of the 
twenties. Not only that, once his 
book is published the chances of it 
being successful are also better. 


Publishers want such authors on 
their lists because there is a wide 
market for their work, but not be- 
cause of the phony sophistication 
which was the rule in the twenties. 
In other words the appeal is not for 
the exotic and the rare, but rather 
that a fairly wide reading audience 
wants to know the truth about the 
Negro in America, whether it be a 
hard-hitting novel or a penetrating 
non-fiction study of the Negro com- 
munity. 

Within the last year three little 
known writers have come through 
with novels which have received 
wide acclaim, 

One of them, Chester B. Himes, 
wrote a novel so bitter and so ex- 
plosive that even ten years ago the 
chances are that no publisher would 
have touched it. A good novel, If 


J HE UNKNOWN Negro 


BUCKLIN MOON is author of the 
novel The Darker Brother, an editor at 
Doubleday & Co., and did the anthology 
Primer For White Folks. He is a con- 
tributing editor of NEGRo Dicegst. 


He Hollers Let Him Go said some 
things that ought to be said and said 
them with power and rare insight. 
And though some white reviewers 
missed the whole point of what 
Himes was saying, a surprisingly 
large group did not. Yet, as Mr. 
Himes’ editor, I know of only one 
letter of protest which reached 
his publishers and that, strangely 
enough, was from a Negro who felt 
that writers like Richard Wright and 
Chester Himes should be muzzled 
because they were setting race rela- 
tions back fifty years! The words 
are familiar but in this day and age 
the source from which they came 
seems a little odd. 

Another of these new writers, 
Frank Yerby, chose to write not of 
the current scene at all. Instead he 
produced as lush and lusty a chron- 
icle of ante-bellum days as was ever 
penned, and I include Gone With 
the Wind. 1 do not, of course, mean 
to imply that Mr. Yerby has written 
a book which is anti-Negro or in any 
sense detrimental to the race. Far 
from it. He has merely produced a 
sprawling romance and a pretty darn 
good one too. His novel, which is 
call The Foxes of Harrow, was taken 
by the Dollar Book Club and had an 
initial printing of 450,000 copies. 
I also understand that it is being sold 
to the movies. 

The third of these writers, Ann 
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Petry, was awarded a Houghton 
Mifflin Fellowship last year to work 
ona novel. The result, The Street, 
received as praiseworthy a press as 
any first novel has received in years. 
Mrs. Petry is an exciting discovery ; 
her publishers expect great things 
from her and they will not be dis- 
appointed. She is a real writer in 
every sense of the word. 

And there are many more volumes 
in the works. Sgt. Spencer Logan, 
who won a prize for the best non- 
fiction manuscript by a service man, 
will have his book published by 
Macmillan in the spring. Reynal 
and Hitchcock have signed a con- 
tract with the very able Ralph Elli- 
son for the novel on which he is 
working. The Creative Age Press 
has William Smith, who lives on the 
west coast, hard at work on the re- 
vision of his first novel. Harper's, 
after publication of A Street in 
Bronzeville, a slim volume of poems 
by Gwendolyn Brooks, are eagerly 
awaiting her promised novel and 
have just awarded one of their Eu- 
gene F. Saxon Memorial Trust fel- 
lowships to James A. Baldwin of 
New York, in order that he may 
finish the manuscript on which he 
has been working. John Wood- 
burn, of Harcourt Brace, the editor 
responsible for Black Metropolis by 
Horace R. Cayton and St. Clair 
Drake and the recent Negro Labor 
by Robert Weaver, atso has other 
projects in mind. 

These after all are only things | 
happen to know about and I am 
sure that there are others. In fact it 
seems that there is hardly a pub- 
lisher in New York who does not 
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have a book by a new Negro writer 
scheduled for eventual publication, 


The old-timers aren’t doing so 
badly either. With Black Boy, Rich- 
ard Wright came up with his sec- 
ond best-seller and Book-of-the- 
Month-Club selection. Arna Bon- 
temps, in collaboration with Jack 
Conroy, did well with They Seek a 
City and is now seeing the produc- 
tion of St. Louis Woman, the play 
on which he worked with Countee 
Cullen, whose recent death shocked 
us all. Walter White, in A Rising 
Wind, told a large reading audience 
the sad lot of the Negro in a jim 
crow army, the result of his trip 
through the European Theatre of 
Operations. Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 
was on the booksellers stalls too, 
with Color and Democracy, a look 
at the plight of the darker peoples 
of the world under a white colonial 
policy. Roi Ottley, back from the 
war fronts, is hard at work on a book 
to appear in the fall and last year 
J. Saunders Redding was awarded a 
Guggenheim Fellowship to work on 
a long novel of the Negro middle 
class. And when the Modern Li- 
brary decided to bring out a revised 
Anthology of Negro Literature, they 
called on the capable Sylvestre C. 
Watkins to edit the project. 

Does this mean that we are near- 
ing the peak and soon we may slide 
down again? I don’t think so, un- 
less we suddenly hit a depression 
which will drive book sales down to 
a point where publishers will be 
afraid to take a chance on anything 
except name authors. To the con- 
trary, I think the opportunities for 


. 
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new writers of all kinds will con- 
tinue to grow. 

One reason for this is that there 
are young writers coming up all the 
time who are too good to be ignored, 
even were we not in a period when 
people are thirsting for knowledge 
on all minority groups. These writ- 
ers have something to say and they 
know how to say it. And each one 
seems to probe into an area that is 
different from that which has thus 
far appeared. Enough of these areas 
exist to last us a long time. All this 
is a healthy sign and I hope it stays 
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healthy. All indications are that it 
will. 

So if you are a writer, have some- 
thing to say and know how to say it, 
you will receive sympathetic atten- 
tion from white publishers, any 
white publisher. He may not offer 
you a contract at once but he will 
certainly give you a chance to show 
your worth. And if he doesn’t, the 
next publisher may. We want new 
writers and we're sort of color blind. 
All we care about is whether you 
have a good book. 


MN Happened In Dixie 


A WHITE Yankee officer with liberal ideas had been invited to 


a country club in the vicinity of his camp in Georgia. His white 
southern friends after plying him with fried chicken and mint juleps 
asked him if he didn’t prefer the gracious Southern way of living 
to the hurly-burly life of the North. 

“No,” the white officer answered. “Because your graciousness is 
based upon keeping a whole people down and depriving them of 
their rights as human beings!’’ 

He set off a real atom bomb. In no time flat he was being hotly 
bombarded on all sides by outraged Southern gentlemen with the 
usual pat questions. Heroically, and with the aid of a few more 
juleps, he held his ground until the “discussion” reached its climax. 
Then one venerable gentleman shrilled the inevitable: ‘Well, tell me 
frankly, suh, how would you like it if your sister married a nigra?” 

The officer leaned back and regarded his questioner dreamily and 
then said softly: “As a matter of fact, sir, she did!’’ The discussion 
ended abruptly, the interrogators melted away and the lieutenant 
went back to his camp a happy man. 

Ben Irwin 
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THREE AMERICAN GI's stationed in Liberia found the cost of labor so 
cheap that they could afford to hire one of the natives as sort of an all-around 
helper in the kitchen where they worked. It helped ease the load when the 
sergeant wasn’t around. As they got more and more leisure as a result of the 
native’s aid, they started playing practical jokes on the Liberian. 

Once they filled his hat with flour. Another time they gave him phony 
money which he discovered had no value. The Liberian seemed not to notice 
the tricks and continued to serve them without resentment. They got together, 
decided he was good sport and then told him they would pull no more tricks. 
“No more flour in hat?” 


“No.” 

“No more counterfeit money?” 

“No.” 

The Liberian smiled: “Okay, no more spit in your coffee.” 


Ralph Martin 


SOME MEN wears hats that grow. They’re the bachelors of the Skilluk 
tribe in Africa. Each bachelor molds his own hair into the shape of a hat, 
and wears it so. The fellow with the most beautiful living hat gets the most 
beautiful girl to marry him. 

Alexander McQueen, March of Progress 


IN THE BELGIAN CONGO the native is subject to a tax for each wife 
he possesses after the first. For example, a native with two wives pays the tax 
once; a native with five wives will pay it four times. 

The number of these extra wives is indicated in the tax records and is 
the best way to calculate the extent of polygamy in the Conge. The records 
show the number of extra wives going down. In the period from 1938 to 
1944, the number decreased almost 50,000. About a fifth of all Congolese 
wives are extra wives of polygamous natives. Figures show that the higher 
the number of wives, the lower the rate of population increase. 

Philip March 


HIM kerosene b’long Jesus Christ by’m-by all done, finish. 
This sentence is in the vivid pidgin of a West African tribesman, means 
“The sun is due for a total eclipse.” 
World Design 


THE BEST KNOWN crocodile in Africa today is Lutembe, who lives on 
the shores of Lake Victoria near Entebbe, Uganda. Not only does Lutembe at- 
tract a large tourist trade through having appeared in several motion pictures, 
but she is looked upon by the natives as a goddess of justice because the only 
person she ever harmed was a woman thief whom she “punished” by snap- 
ping off an arm. 
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{| Famed slave ship rebellion 


went to nation’s highest courts 


By John Hewitt 


HOUTING, clamoring, and 

S brandishing murderous two 

foot sugar cane knives, the 

mutineers emerged from the 
fo'c’sle and ran astern. Captain 
Ferrer, on deck, half awakened by 
the noise, believed the slaves hun- 
gty. “Go below and get some bread 
and throw it to the niggers!” he 
roared to Antonio, his light-skinned 
cook, But the slaves weren’t hun- 
gty for bread; freedom was what 
they sought. 

Suddenly, through the dank, 
rainy mist appeared Cinque, the 
bold insurgent leader. Ferrer 
winced, his mouth agape, in his 
eyes a look of horror. He began to 
turn as if to flee. Cinque’s blade 
swished through the air, striking 
the captain across the throat and 
the face. Slowly, the white man 
dropped to the deck, dead. And in 
the grim darkness, the men started 
out after the cook. 

Thus, in August, 1839, Cinque, 
son of an African chieftain, started 
the famous Amistad case which by 


the time it reached the Supreme 
Court had aroused so much indig- 
nation below the Mason-Dixon line, 
that it is numbered among the 
many inflammable events which 
helped bring about the Civil War. 

In his cabin, also awakened by 
the noise, Don Pedro. Montez, 
owner of four of the slaves, seized a 
knife and a stick. Jose Ruiz, the 
other slave owner, grabbed an oar. 
Montez rushed to the deck, saw the 
situation, then ducked below again, 
this time wrapping himself in sail 
cloth and hiding behind two bar- 
rels of sugar. 

Down the ladder crashed the 
angry slaves, Cinque in the lead. 
“There they are,” cried one of the 
men in a strange native tongue. 

“Cut their throats,” called anoth- 
er. Cinque stopped, extended his 
arms to halt his men. “Take them 
alive,” he ordered. 

Turning to Banna, who knew a 
little English, he said, “Carry them 
to the helm.” Montez, a former sea 
captain, was lashed to the wheel and 
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told to steer for Sierra Leone on the 
west coast of Africa. 

At sunrise, the hungry men broke 
into the cargo. They wrapped them- 
selves in magnificent silks, crepes, 
and cottons, and ate freely of the 
raisins, olives, and fruit. But they 
also drank indiscriminately the 
medicines and the wine. When ten 
fell ill, Captain Cinque put them 
on rations, allowing them to eat 
only what he distributed. 

At length, another schooner was 
sighted. Cinque sent the white men 
below and told Banna what to say. 
“Africa, Mendi land?” Banna called 
as the ship drew along side. 

“No,” yelled back the puzzled 
captain of the other vesse!, “New 
York Pilot Boat Number Three.” 
During the heavy storm the previ- 
ous night, the shrewd slave owner, 
Montez, had gently turned the boat 
about and headed northwest. 

Cinque wanted to get home as 
soon as possible, but his ship’s stores 
were low; the men needed water 
and food. For four days they drifted 
along the south shore of Long 
Island, looking for a place to put in. 
Finally they dropped anchor off 
Culloden Point. 

Dressed in loin cloths and blan- 
kets, some of the men went ashore. 
With Spanish gold doubloons they 
purchased the much needed supplies 
(and two dogs for mascots) from 
the nearby residents. Captain Henry 
Green of Sag Harbor, who had read 
newspaper accounts of the “vessel 
of suspicious character,” the “long, 
low black schooner” sighted off 
Sandy Hook, and had heard local 
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whisperings about the black men 
with the gold doubloons, ventured 
down to the beach with a company 
of his men. Banna’s first question 
was, “Have you rum?” Captain 
Green said no but added that he 
might be able to scrape up a little 
medicinal gin. 

Via Banna, Cinque asked if the 
country had slaves. “No,” the cap- 
tain answered, ‘‘this a free country.” 

“Any Spaniards here?” Banna 
pursued, Captain Green shook his 
head. Overcome with joy, Cinque 
whistled and his men arose with 
shouts of glee. Green’s men reached 
for their guns. Cinque, however, 
smiled and handed his knife to the 
captain. For four hours the men 
talked, Banna interpreting as best 
he could and Cinque using a kind of 
sign language. Cinque offered to 
give Captain Green the schooner 
if he would sail them to Sierra 
Leone. 

As the men talked, another ship 
slid into the sound, a U. S. Navy 
craft. Ruiz and Montez, the slave 
owners, learned of the approaching 
ship, broke from the hold, and 
scampered to the deck. From there, 
they called to the Navy vessel, beg- 
ging protection from its captain. Lt. 
Commander Gedney spied the mu- 
tineers armed with cane knives and, 
taking them to be pirates, dis- 
patched his officers aboard the 
schooner. 

Cinque, meanwhile, dashed back 
to his ship to investigate, arriving 
on deck just as the Navy officers 
ordered his men below. He chal- 
lenged the command and the ofh- 
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cers leveled their guns. Cinque 
turned, ran to the rail and leaped 
overboard in a frantic effort to 
escape. Underwater, he unfastened 
his heavy belt and swam away. For 
forty minutes he evaded the boats 
which had been sent after him but 
finally he was captured, taken 
aboard Commander Gedney’s ship, 
the Brig Washington, and put in 
irons. 

Cinque, crown prince of Mendi 
land, a vast African expanse near 
Liberia; Cinque the defiant, who 
had named one of his sons “‘God’’; 
Cinque who showed “uncommon 
decision and coolness,” and “‘com- 
posure characteristic of true cour- 
age’; Cinque who had nothing to 
mark him a “malicious man”; Cin- 
que who while expecting to be 
hanged nevertheless manifested a 
"Sang froid worthy of a stoic’’ be- 
came the feature story of newspa- 
pers throughout the country and 
the “sacred cause of the abolitionist 
movement.” 

Commander Gedney had towed 
the schooner Amistad into his home 
port, New London, Conn., where 
on August 20th, Judge Andrew T. 
Judson, the U. S. District Court 
judge, summoned a grand jury 
aboard the Brig Washington to in- 
vestigate. Cinque was brought forth 
in chains, a snuff box dangling from 
a cord around his neck and on his 
chast a flaming red flannel shirt. 
Beneath this, he wore white duck 
pantaloons. Erect, five foot eight 
inches of strong muscle, the 25- 
year-old African prince faced the 
jury undaunted as he and his 39 


men (There were three young na- 
tive girls among the captives) were 
indicted for murder and piracy. 
Commander Gedney professed no 
interest in the slaves or what they 
had done but he claimed the cargo 
as salvage. Ruiz and Montez de- 
manded possession of the men and 
abolitionist committees sprang to 
their rescue. 

Professor J. W. Gibbs of the 
Yale Divinity School undertook to 
find a man capable of interpreting 
the prisoners’ case. From Banna, he 
learned the Mendish words for the 
numbers one to ten, then he caught 
a train for New York. For days, 
Gibbs marched up and down the 
docks addressing every Negro sailor 
he saw with the Mendish numerals. 
Most of them shied away, thinking 
he was either crazy or drunk, but 
eventually he found a fellow who 
understood. The sailor was a Mendi 
lad named Kaw-we-li who had been 
freed from his Portuguese captors 
by a British Man o’ War and who 
had later joined the British navy. 
For convenience, Gibbs renamed 
him James Covey and the pair set 
out for Connecticut. 

At the hearing in Hartford, Judge 
Judson told the jury that Cinque 
and his men had committed no 
crime against the United States. 
The court, he said, should decide 
only whether the men were slave or 
free. 

The Amistad case grew enormous 
in stature. The Spanish government 
demanded Cinque’s extradition. 
Great Britain, which had allowed 
Covey, the interpreter, a leave from 
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his ship, asked leniency. Gibbs’ 
abolitionist committee counter-sued 
Ruiz and Montez for damages, 
charging false arrest. The three 
slave girls had burst into tears upon 

entering the court. Newspapers 
loved the rich, human interest of 
the story and sent their best cor- 
respondents to cover the trial. When 
the jury handed down its decision, 
the men were freed. The govern- 
ment prosecutor appealed. 

For almost a year, while the case 
awaited a date on the U. S. Supreme 
Court calendar, Cinque and his men 
were held in a small jail in West- 
ville, Conn. They were allowed a 
fair measure of freedom and aboli- 
tionist missionaries taught them a 
little English, reading, writing and 
religion. Almost daily, the newspa- 
pers reported on their progress. 

The jailer, an enterprising chap, 


allowed the men to exercise on the 
lawn in the afternoon. Later, he 
promoted the event and charged 
spectators a tidy sum to watch. 

By February, 1841, the case had 
at last gotten to the Supreme Court. 
None other than the eminent ex- 
President, John Quincy Adams, 
showed up to plead the mutineers’ 
defense. The court decision came 
quickly. Cinque and his men were 
declared not to be Spanish subjects 
and hence ineligible for extradition. 
Further, the court ruled that they 
had been enslaved in violation of 
the Spanish Decree of 1817 which 
prohibited slavery. The captives 
were set free, dismissed from the 
custody of the court, and ordered to 
“go without delay.” 

Cinque returned to Mendi land, 
to his wife and three children, soon 
afterwards. In 1880, he died. 


A On The Ring Market 


JIMMIE JOHNSTON, the fight manager, who had control of 
both Bob Pastor and Abe Simon, tells of an encounter with Joe 
Louis, which goes to show that the champ is not so slow with 


repartee. 


“After Joe agreed to meet my Abe,” Johnston once told sports 
writers, “I says to him, ‘Joe, when you lose the title to big Abe 
this March, you ain’t going to fight him again right away. After 
Abe is champion, I'm going to match him with my Bob Pastor for 
the title. What do you think of that?’ 

“Joe thought it over for a few seconds. ‘Mr. Johnston,’ he said, 
‘you're sure going to be a powerful busy man that night, running 
from one corner to the other between rounds!’ ” 


Margery Miller, Quote 


BOOK SECTION 


A condensation from the book 


By Barry Ulanov 


The significant, scintilating saga of the greatest jazz musician of my 
time, the top man in America’s most original art form. Written by 
an outstanding jazz expert and editor, this biography is an unabashed 
story of the bigotries and biases which Duke Ellington and his 
musicians had to face. It is the story of the personalities and talent 
that made the most famous orchestra of the century. 


Copyright, 1946, by Barry Ulanov 
Published by Creative Age Press (Price $3.00) 
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{| A distinguished biography 


of a distinguished American musician 


Ellington 


By Barry Ulanov 


OUIS ARMSTRONG had 

/ been to England in 1932, 

’ but he hadn’t made much of 

an impression. Just another 

“nigger” band, the English said, 

using the word with some degree of 

patronization, but without any seri- 
ous edge. 

They awaited Duke Ellington 
with somewhat greater interest in 
the Spring of 1933. Jack Hylton, 
the bandleader-promoter, was bring- 
ing the Ellington band to Europe. 
In the London papers and maga- 
zines, for weeks before Duke ar- 
rived, there was talk about the en- 
suing events. The Evening Standard, 
day before the band reached Lon- 
don, said: 

“Duke Ellington, hot gospeller of 
crazy jazz music and Haarlem 
rhythm, arrives from America on 
his first visit to this country tomor- 
row. London will be invaded by 
5000 dance bandsmen from all parts 
of the country for the purpose of 
_ hearing a demonstration by his band 
of 13 players of the latest dance 
music.” 

Certainly interest among musi- 


BARRY ULANOV is the young editor 
of America’s oldest popular music maga- 
zine, Metronome. He is known as a fore- 
most jazz critic, has articles on jazz for 
leading magazines. 
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cians was high enough to bring 
5000 of them to London to hear 
Duke, but there is no record of any 
such concerted invasion of the 
short-haired folk, The “hot gospel- 
ler’ appellation was undoubtedly 
the work of a Hylton press-agent 
and the description of the genre as 
“crazy jazz music” was probably oc- 
casioned by the fact that Ellington 
was booked for an appearance at the 
Palladium, most famous for its so- 
called ‘crazy shows.” The British 
temperament conceived of anything 
as far from the suitable decorum of 
everyday life as a slapstick comedian 
as “crazy.” 

There was some griping in the 
press about Hylton’s not being al- 
lowed to play in America (because 
of conflicting labor union laws) and 
Ellington being free to play in Eng- 
land. Hylton was in fact turning the 
other cheek, or it was frightfully 
cheeky of the Americans, or some- 
thing. The other cheek was quickly 
withdrawn, however; when Duke 
returned to Europe, five years later, 
England had engraved in her statute 
books a law forbidding foreign per- 
formers who were not members of 
the English performing unions from 
appearing in Great Britain. In any 
case on this, his first trip, a warm 
welcome awaited him. 

Cedric Belfrage in the Sunday 
Express said, ‘“This band, consisting 
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of America’s eighteen hottest 
thythm boys, all of whom are ne- 
groes (always with a small n in 
England, to the considerable annoy- 
ance of the N.) is considered by 
experts to be the finest hot-cha turn- 
out west of Land’s End.” In discuss- 
ing Ellington and jazz, the British 
writers achieved a gaucherie of 
phrase unmatched in the field of 
music criticism until two and a half 
years later when the “swing” fad 
hit America. 

Along with the snide cracks and 
the patriotic pique, however, there 
was enormous interest in Ellington, 
a genuine interest. Much was made 
in the British press of Australian- 
American composer Percy Graing- 
er’s comparison of Ellington to 
Johann Sebastian Bach and to Fred- 
erick Delius. Delius was England's 
own and a serious comparison of 
“America’s coloured king of jazz,” 
as many referred to him, and a con- 
temporary English composer, by a 
musician like Grainger, was to be 
taken very seriously. The News- 
Chronicle, in a story announcing his 
arrival at London’s Waterloo Sta- 
tion, hailed Ellington as ‘‘the most 
celebrated negro bandmaster in the 
world.” Perhaps they were thinking 
of Duke as another Jim Europe, the 
famous leader of the Negro band 
of the 339th Regiment in the last 
war, whose big brass crew was the 
first to introduce American jazz to 
Europe. 

At Southampton Jack Hylton met 
them, shook hands around and got 
everybody set for a series of pictures 
for the newspapers. All the tradi- 
tional shots on deck the Olympic. 
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Smiling standing. Smiling seating. 
Duke on the top deck, at the head 
of the stairs, waving hello to Eng- 
land. They boarded the train for 
London and Duke met a crisis. He 
was introduced to gin and tonic. 
“It was a terrible thing. I could 
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never acquire a taste for that: 

At Waterloo everybody was im- 
pressed. The boat train was full of 
diplomats of international renown 
going to the London Conference, 
one of the dozens of between-wars 
naval parity conclaves which 
claimed headlines and photo space 
in the world’s newspapers in those 
years. But the photographers shot 
Ellington and his bandsmen. In- 
stead of the Ambassador from the 
United States, they took the ‘coun- 
try’s jazz minister plenipotentiary. 


N LONDON there were 
They weren’t sim- 
ply headlines announcing 
the band’s arrival. They 
were something different from what 
the musicians had expected. 
NO HOTEL FOR 
A NEGRO BAND 
PROBLEM FOR JACK HYLTON 


The story was unpleasant. ‘‘No 
hotel wishes to board eighteen ne- 
groes.” “I cannot very well send the 
jazz-monarch to a hostel,” said Jack 
Hylton, “though at the moment that 
seems to be the only solution. My 
staff have ransacked the town and 
suburbs for rooms, and failed.” 

The Express asked the question, 
“Is it possible for a negro to find 
accommodation in a first-class hotel 
in London?” A representative of 
the newspaper toured well-known 
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London hotels and tried to book a 
room for a West African Negro, as 
a test case. 

“We are extremely sorry, sir, but 
we have not a single room vacant,”’ 
was one reply. 

“Hopelessly full up. . . . World 
Conference and Ascot, you know?” 
was another. 

“We can put him up for one 
night if he is well-behaved,” was 
another. 

“Is he very black?” 


Another clerk explained the 
hierarchy. “There are blacks and 
blacks. The type with flat noses 


and crinkly hair have less chance of 
securing rooms than any other 
type.” 

It was possible for 2 Negro to 
find accommodation in a first-class 
London hotel. Duke was booked at 
the Dorchester, one of the city’s 
finest and best-known hotels. But 
then, as one of the newspaper col- 
umnists summed him up, ‘He is not 
very black. He is a master of har- 
mony. He wears a brown suit and a 
yellow tie that harmorise with his 
skin."” The British were perhaps 
more curious about these American 
Negroes than prejudiced against 
them. 

It was not possible for eighteen 
colored musicians, even of the sta- 
ture of Ellington’s men, to find 
similar accommodation. They were 
quartered in various Bloomsbury 
hotels and rooming-houses, set away 
in the district of London which 
corresponds to New York’s Green- 
wich Village, where there is no color 
line and there is much freedom of 
all kinds. The Ellington men had 


April 
found much excited talk about them 
in London. 

Duke made a quick change when 
he got to the Dorchester and hurried 
past Hyde Park in confoundedly 
tangled traffic to Jack Hylton’s for 
a cocktail party. Everybody was 
there, columnists, conductors, musi- 
cians, “heavy conductors, heavy 
musicians,’’ as he called the big men 
in classical music who were there to 
do him preliminary homage. Tom- 
my Driberg, who wrote a much-tead 
column for the Daily Express under 
the signature of William Hickey, 
cornered Duke. 

“Duke?” Tommy said, with a 
questioning tone. 

“Mmm,” Duke answered, with 
typical faraway tone to match the 
guileless look on his face that indi- 
cated tolerance, interest perhaps, but 
certainly not conviction about any- 
thing. 

“Duke,” Driberg continued, 
“what is hot?” 

“Oh, hot,” Duke repeated, “hot. 
Why hot is, er, hot is. Yes, hot is 
like a tree. Hot is a part of music, 
like the root is part of the tree, and 
the twigs and the leaves and the 
trunk; hot is to music as a root, a 
trunk, a twig, a leaf is to a tree.” 
Duke really felt “hot’’ was like the 
fruit or blossom of a tree, its efflor- 
escence. But he felt the distinction 
was too difficult to make. ‘Why in 
England,” he mused, “Mood Indigo 
ishot .. .” 

Driberg didn’t “dig” Duke, per- 
haps, but he was impressed. He did 
understand that there was some- 
thing different about his music and 
the way it was written. He gleaned 
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something of Duke’s working rou- 
tine and the atmosphere that sur- 
rounded him from their conversa- 
tion together and in a column writ- 
ten a few days later he explained 
that “Ellington drinks sparkling 
Burgundy while he is composing,”’ 
that ‘the composes best at five or six 
in the morning,” that he didn’t get 
up that early hour to write but 
hadn't retired yet, that he would 
often play cards after work until the 
next noon, that going to bed before 
lunch-time is “regarded in Harlem 
as going to bed early.” 

Hylton’s guests, most of England 
that was interested in the arts and 
many of its people who were not, 
were fascinated with this man and 
his bizarre world, where the hours 
were topsy-turvy and the very at- 
mosphere turgid with intoxicated 
creativity. They were amazed that 
from America, from ‘Haarlem,”’ as 
they insisted on spelling New 
York’s Negro quarter, where every- 
body was so fabulously dissipated 
and the life was so perilously close 
to a numbing degeneration, such 
courtly manners could come. 

“He is quiet, friendly and defer- 
ential. When introduced to anyone 
he bows from the waist. He has a 
charming smile and plaintive eyes.” 
“A pleasant cultured voice.” An 
editorial in the Express nominated 
Duke as a representative of the 
colonies in the House of Commons. 
A good sample, a dignified repre- 
sentative. England wondered. 

Hylton’s house was a Mayfair 
showplace, a converted old building, 
long, low-roofed and patterned in 
black and white bricks. Very heavi- 
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ly luxurious appointments and at 
this cocktail party for Duke a great 
show of West End people. The door 
stood open from six that evening 
until nine as people flowed in to 
meet Ellington. 

At nine Duke was rushed over to 
Broadcasting House with Jack Hyl- 
ton and ten minutes after the hour 
the orderly reading of news bul- 
letins was interrupted to put the two 
men on the air. A new kind of 
Duke spoke to England. All ad 
libbed, the conversation was as re- 
laxed as some of the chats at Hyl- 
ton’s reception. They discussed 
Duke’s music and his musical aims. 
Duke ended the program with 
solemn and honest affirmation of a 
fact. 

“I am of little value,” he said, 
“without my band.” 

The Dorchester was “‘over-serv- 
iced,” Duke says. He moved from 
one room to another. ‘It took them 
from four o'clock in the morning 
until seven that evening to find out 
I had moved.” They didn’t notify 
Duke of a change in program at the 
Palladium, where he was to open his 
first Monday in London, so he was 
late for the first show. He came on 
in time to make a bow. The audience 
had been made sufficiently impatient 
by the late placing of the band on 
the variety bill, thirteenth, but the 
smooth pacing of the band’s show 
appeased them and they didn’t seri- 
ously miss the absent leader. 

Duke's Palladium program pro- 
voked serious criticism from his 
most earnest English fans, who 
wanted to hear Blue Tune and Blue 
Ramble and Rose Room and Creole 
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Rhapsody, music that was less 
showy than what he did play but 
more important, they felt, more 
fully representative of the band. 
They felt let down by the presence 
in the band’s portion of the bill of 
Bessie Dudley, a hip-shaking danc- 
er, and the tap team of Bailey and 
Derby. But they did acknowledge 
that “the band was perfection in 
every note it played.” 

Duke remained at the Palladium 
for two weeks, selling out at each 
performance and getting all the re- 
sponse he could have wished for 
from the press. Even the Times 
allowed some of the excitement to 
creep into its review of the show. 

From the heights of its austerity it 
granted that “Mr. Duke Ellington 

. is exceptionally and remark- 
ably efficient in his own line. He 
does at once and with an apparently 
easy show of ingenuity what a jazz 
band commonly does with difficulty 
or fails to do. And the excitement 
and exacerbation of the nerves 
which are caused by the perform- 
ances of his orchestra are the more 
disquieting by reason of his com- 
plete control and precision. It is 
not an orgy but a scientific applica- 
tion of measured and dangerous 
stimuli.” 


from the BBC studio caused 
considerable controversy 
There was no audience to dis- 
play its frenzy, and no room, there- 
fore, for dyspeptic comment such as 
the Daily Mail’s summing up the 
effect of Ellington on England, a 


the BBC broadcast 


April 
greater success ‘even than the Rus- 
sian Ballet at its best . .. The 


primitive raw quality of his playing 
seems to have found an answering 
chord in the mentality of youth.” 

There were other protests, how- 
ever, letters to papers all over the 
country, such as one in The Sunder- 
land Echo in which the writer 
thought “that in view of the pres- 
ent state of unemployment in this 
country the BBC could do much 
better by employing British artists, 
as it is with British money that the 
BBC is made possible.” 

Some outlying papers were dis- 
pleased. The Manchester Guardian, 
traditional Liberal voice of the Brit- 
ish press was staunchly conservative, 
if not reactionary, in its review of 
the broadcast: ‘When all arguments 
are finished it is surely true to say 
that something that is thoroughly 
ugly from start to finish is fairly 
to be opposed. Even the ‘music 
would be more bearable if the words 
were not so stupid and if the ideas 
which exist vaguely behind it were 
not so pathetically crude.” 

Most of the response to the 
broadcast was favorable. The BBC's 
weekly newspaper, Radio Times, 
stuffed a full column with listeners’ 
comment, almost all of it enthusi- 
astic, some of it frantic with zeal. 

Interest in the band’s first concert 
was pitched to skyscraper height by 
the broadcast. There was wide de- 
bate on the merits of the orchestra 
and upon the particular value of the 
so-called commercial numbers. 

After the concert, given at the 
Trocadero Cinema, dissension was 
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not merely sharp; it led to talk of 
such bitterness that out of it grew 
the new anti-Ellington school with 
Patrick ““Spike’’ Hughes at its head. 
The concert had started out in 
Ellington’s mind as “the real, the 
true Ellington—no commercial end- 
ings at all.” 

But halfway through the program 
Duke decided against that purist 
procedure. The audience, he could 
see, was fine on the hot numbers 
“but on the slow numbers they sat 
back and said when do we get start- 
ed?” 

For the second half of the con- 
cert “I went back and gave a vaude- 
ville show with the B & K endings 
thrown in.”” (B & K, are the intitials 
of Balaban and Katz, owners of the 
leading chain of theaters in the 
Chicago area and famous for the 
elaborateness of their stage shows; 
each of their orchestral numbers 
ends with a coda thick with fanfare 
and flourish.) At a table afterward, 
Hughes and the other critics, ama- 
ture and professional, gave Elling- 
ton hell. 

“That isn’t you,” they said, as if 
they really knew. 

“Those people wanted something 
and I gave it to them,” Duke said. 

“You must show independence,” 
the critics asserted. 

“If they don’t go for my high- 
powered jive,” Duke answered, 
“then I’m going to lay down a little 
street for them.” 

“You have no Spirit of Independ- 
ence,” the critics returned, in an ap- 
peal to Ellington's American 
patriotism. 

Jack Hylton and his wife sided 


with Duke, but they were “‘commer- 
cial,” of course, and they, the Hyl- 
tons and Duke lost the argument. 
At the next concert, three weeks 
later, the audience was presented 
with instructions by Spike, whom 
Ellington called “The Hot Dic- 
tator.’” When Tricky Sam plays you 
mustn’t laugh, was the gist of 
Hughes’ directions; it’s art; and no 
applause in the middle numbers. 
The audience didn’t laugh, but 
Duke did, thinking about the wraps 
which Spike had thrown about 
Tricky’s playing and the reaction 
to it. 

This was Duke’s farewell ap- 
pearance in England and the crowd 
that turned out listened with rever- 
ence to the program, carefully super- 
vised by Spike and very satisfactory 
to that painstaking gentleman. 

Between concerts, the band 
toured England: Birmingham, Bol- 
ton, Liverpool, Blackpool, a number 
of theatre dates and one or two 
dances, arranged by Hylton. In Liv- 
erpool, the band and the audience 
were surprised by a visit from the 
Prince of Wales who was in town 
on his way to the international golf 
competition for the Ryder Cup at 
Southport. The Prince and his party 
took their places in the two-shilling 
seats, front row of the stalls (or- 
chestra), in the middle of one of 
the early turns on the bill and re- 
mained through to the end of the 
show. He requested one or two 
numbers which the band played 
with pleasure; “We played like 
mad.” The musicians were all so set 
up by the presence of the Prince that 
“we didn’t know when to stop.” 
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When Duke got to Scotland to 
play a week at the Empire Theatre 
in Glasgow, just after his first con- 
cert in London, he found eager re- 
porters, anxious to know all about 
him and his music, men who had 
read every word printed in the Lon- 
don papers and thought he would 
be good copy. 

“Some people say that my music 
is uncouth,” he told Glasgowegians, 
“and without form—a weird con- 
glomeration of blatant discords 
which never has and never will 
mean anything at all. But what, 
may I ask you as Scotsmen, do the 
same people think about bagpipe 
music?” He twinkled. 

“My contention about the music 
we play,” he continued, “‘is that it is 
also folk music, the result of our 
transplantation to American soil, 
and .e expression of a people's 
soul just as much as the wild skirl- 
ing of bagpipes denotes a heroic 
race that has never known the yoke 
of foreign dictatorship.” 

Duke warmed to the subject. 
“There is an inherent feeling for 
wild music in Scottish nature and 
there is a definite relationship be- 
tween the rhythms of reels and the 
Highland fling and the music I 
play.” 

He spoke of “the fury with which 


people have attacked me through 


the press and personal letters,” 
noted several examples of choice in- 
vective and rude metaphor which 
had been levelled at him and then 
answered “one gentleman” who 
wanted to know why his music was 
called “hot music.” But then, Duke 
said, “So do I. My music isn’t ‘hot 


April 
music.’ It is essentially Negro 
music, and the elaborations of self- 


expression.” After his trip to Eng- | 


land, for many years Duke called 
his work ‘“‘Negro music,” declining 
to have it classified as “hot” or 
“jazz’”’ or “swing” or any other cate- 
gorical name which might be 
given it. 

As were the English, the Scots 
were impressed with his dress and 
his manners, “of the public school 
quality—or better.” 

Meanwhile, in the London pa- 
pers, the controversy over the 
Ellington band spread from the gos- 
sip columns and the theatre review- 
ers to the dignified pages of the 
music critics. Such eminents as the 
old Ernest Newman and the young 
Constant Lambert stated their posi- 
tions. Newman was not pleased. 
In a memorable phrase, he termed 
Duke ‘a Harlem Dionysus drunk 
on bad bootleg liquor.” 

Until Duke left England, the con- 
troversy was continued in the dailies 
and weeklies. Stanley Nelson kept 
up a peppery discussion of the 
aphrodisiac qualities of Ellington's 
music in The Era: 

ELLINGTON—AND AFTER 


ART OR DEBAUCHERY? 


MUSIC OF REVOLT 

And then another: SEXO- 
PHONE AND SIN. Nelson said 
that he refused to go along with 
Freud on the ubiquity of sexual de- 
sire and stimulation and made a 
serious distinction between the tfe- 
action of listeners and the intent of 
composers. He contended _ that 


— 
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Ellington’s music “possesses as 
much of variety of appeal as even 
the Masters.”” He stated “that music 
has well-defined links with sex” and 
added that he had little doubt that 
many musicians had been successful 
because of “‘their attractive qualities 
in the physical sense.” 

In an article in New Britain, critic 
John Cheatle gave Duke credit for 
creating a mob hysteria much like 
that attributed in later years to 
Benny Goodman and then to Frank 
Sinatra. The members of the audi- 
ence “sit and clutch hands, gasp, 
goggle their eyes and jig their knees 
to the rhythm . . . (they) need to 
be psycho-analysed.”” 


ROM EVERY point of view, 
es Duke made exciting copy 


during his trip in England. 

Writers moralized, praised 
and censured, they admired and re- 
viled his music. The staid British 
were left with a deep concern for 
jazz and for the man they accepted 
as its high priest. Some mounted 
pulpits, real or imaginary, to con- 
demn the music of Ellington; others 
gave it a place beside that of the 
titans of traditional music. His im- 
print upon the national conscious- 
ness was deep and indelible; it is 
still with them. 

As the press gave itself over to 
lengthy discussion of the virtues and 
defects of his music and to starry- 
eyed wonder at the courtliness of the 
American Duke, so did British so- 
ciety lionize him. There was the 
first cocktail party thrown by Jack 
Hylton. An impressive crowd greet- 
ed their American hosts and wit- 
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nessed the exchange of felicitations 
between Ellington and Hylton. 

There was the party thrown by 
the ornamental members of Punch’s 
Club, at the May Fair Hotel in Lon- 
don’s West End. Duke and the 
band played at the party and the 
rotogravure pages of the Sunday 
supplements and the social pages of 
the monthlies noted the elegants of 
British society, the characters out of 
Evelyn Waugh, Lords and Ladies 
and the Maharajah of Rajpipla at- 
tentive to Mood: Indigo, film stars 
dancing to Sophisticated Lady. Six 
hundred people got invitations to a 
room that usually holds three hun- 
dred—and they all came. A Duke 
was a greater draw than a Maha- 
rajah that night. The King’s oculist 
and an important gossip writer were 
almost refused admittance, and the 
gossip columns were open-mouthed ; 
the spaces between the lines were 
bigger than usual: “I saw many- 
coloured dresses—and many col- 
oured faces,” one wrote. ‘There 
was the brown-faced Maharajah of 
Rajpipla. And, of course, Duke 
Ellington and his band.” 

But the big party was Lord Beav- 
erbrook’s, a party given for the 
Prince of Wales. ‘““We were way 
up,” Duke says, ‘‘feeling mellow. 
They were serving nothing but wine 
all night long—good nectar, too.” 
For every drink served the guests, 
there was one for the band. ‘‘I had 
a rich feeling,” Duke remembers, 
“playing piano and posing.” 

A slight-looking man came up 
to Duke, bent over the piano and 
asked a question. 

“Hm?” Duke replied. 
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“Would you play Swampy 
River?” he repeated. 

“You know how it is,” Duke an- 
swered, “I never play piano solos. 
You know how it is.” 

The man left, but soon returned 
to ask for Swampy River again. He 
was persistent. So was Duke. 

“I mever do solos,” Duke ex- 
plained patiently, “the solos are for 
the boys in the band.” 

The slight man departed and 
someone caught Duke’s ear. 

“Know who that was?” 

“No.” 

“That was Prince George.” 

Duke took an extra-long gulp of 
his drink, “‘a deep breath of wine.” 
Then he heard his name mentioned, 
and there, in the middle of the floor 
was the Prince of Wales speaking 
about him. A long eulogy, an ex- 
travagant speech. He was impressed 
with Duke. Needless to say, the 
Duke was impressed with the 
Prince. After the speech the Prince 
approached him. 

“Won't you have a drink with 
me?” Windsor asked Ellington. 

“Delighted.” They found their 
way to the bar together. 

“What are you drinking, Duke?” 
Edward asked Edward. 

“Why, gin.” 

“T’ll have the same.” (Up to that 
time Duke had always thought gin 
was a sort of a low drink. “Since 
that time,” he says, “I’ve always 
felt rather grand when I’ drink 
gin.”’) 

Before many drinks had passed, 
Duke knew both Princes at the party 
and Prince George came over to play 
some piano with Duke. Then the 
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Prince of Wales turned to Sonny 
Greer. 

“Sonny,” he said, “how'd you like 
me to teach you to play drums?” 

“It’s all yours. Take over,” he 
said, and bowed. The Prince te. 
turned the bow. 

“Lord Fauntleroy stuff, I'll bet,” 
Sonny whispered to Braud, the bass- 
player. He decided differently, 
though, when the Prince had played 
a set with the band. ‘Good hot 
drums,’’ Duke said, and he meant it. 
i certs, two at the famous Salle 

Pleyel in Paris on successive 
Saturdays. The rest of the time, the 
boys partyed. Bricktop Smith over- 
joyed to see all her Washington and 
New York friends again, threw a 
terrific ball for the band. Most im- 
pressive moment of the evening was 
the carrying-in of the huge cham- 
pagne bottle, taller than any of the 
bandsmen, so big it had to be held 
by four waiters. The sparkle that 
was seen that night! 

The band sailed from France on 
the Majestic, everybody still loaded. 
Duke was carried along on cham- 
pagne and brandy (‘That is the 
most glorious glow—and good for 
seasickness”’ ). 

Somebody commented on how 
drunk Duke was. 

“Not drunk,” Duke explained, 
“just unworried. That’s the way to 
travel the ocean. You must go on 
board right, with no worries, no 
weight on your mind. Then take it 
slow and it goes easy, it goes on in 
pastels.” 


HE BAND stayed high in 
Paris. There were three con- 
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Just as he had hoped, the Euro- 
pean trip was one long ball. With 
the traditional attitude of the pub- 
licity-seeking gentleman, “I don’t 
care what you say about me as long 
as you spell the name right.’’ He 
had provoked as much controversy 
and won as much newspaper maga- 
zine space as English channel swim- 
mers, winners of the Loterie Nati- 
onale and murderers, and over a 
much longer period than those 
three-day wonders. And since most 
of the controversy was honest and 
Duke’s participation in the tortuous 
musical discussions entirely sincere, 
the space had been well won. He 


genuinely didn’t care what people’ 


said about him, though he did want 
more than his name spelled right; 
he wanted his views presented prop- 
erly. He could not have gained 
more cooperation toward this end 
if he had bought the space. 

There was some disappointment 
among the boys in the band, a rein- 
forced bitterness about the bigotry 
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of whites the world over. However, 
they couldn’t help but be flattered 
by the meticulous attention that had 
been paid their every recorded note 
and by the way their footsteps were 
dogged by fervent admirers all over 
England, and again in Paris and 
Deauville. And for all the conta- 
gion of America’s prejudices which 
had carried in some degree over- 
seas, the general attitude of the 
English and French had been one 
of warm friendship toward the mu- 
sicians. 

No matter what the disappoint- 
ments, Europe left the Ellington 
musicians with almost as much self- 
confidence as Duke himself felt. 
Duke put it succinctly, if somewhat 
melodramatically. ‘“The main thing 
I got in Europe was spirit; it lifted 
me out of a bad groove. That kind 
of thing gives you courage to go on. 
If they think I’m ¢hat important,” 
Duke mused, ‘then maybe I have 
kinda said something, maybe our 
music does mean something.” 


Subject And » * Object 


TWO SOLDIERS—one an American Negro, the other a West 
Indian Negro—were out on a lark in London when they got too 
gay and were hauled into a police station. The captain asked for 
their papers and turning to the West Indian, he said: “I see you 


are a British subject.” 


“I am, sir,” he replied proudly. 
“And you,” the policeman said turning to the other, “are a sub- 


ject of the United States.” 


The GI drew himself up haughtily and exclaimed, “Subject, my 
eye. I own part of the United States!” 


Ralph Johnson 
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DIGEST QUIZ 


Ae 


P ERHAPS you're one of those romantically-minded folks who's al- 


ways imagined there’s only one “one and only.” The facts of life 

contradict that lovebird notion. To prove it—and we hope it 

doesn’t disillusion you—herewith are a flock of ‘one and onlys” 
that do not end with the words: “My sweetheart.” 

Idea of this hectic guessing session is to choose the assorted characters and 
places that fit the formula of “‘one and only” when placed at the beginning 
of each of the following sentences. There is one and only one answer in 
each case so rack your brains a bit before hazarding speculation. Counting 
5 points for each correct reply, you’re nothing less than “‘one and only” 
yourself if you hit a perfect 75. Count yourself in the assistant lover class 
if your ‘one and only” total comes to only 50. Anything below this sum 
entitles you to a dunce cap gratis. See correct answers on inside back cover. 

1, Only boxer ever to hold three world’s titles at once. 

2. Only Negro ever to reach the North Pole. 

3. Only man ever to broad jump over 26//, feet. 

4. Only All-American football player to reach the concert stage as 4 
toprate singer. 

5. Only Negro ever to conduct the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

6. Only Negro general in the U.S. Army. 

7. Only Negro ever to have his name on a U.S. dollar bill. 

8. Only Negro ever elected to Congress from New York. 

9. Only Negro author to write two best sellers. 

10. Only county where Negroes can’t wear shoes in white hotels. 

11. Only Negro president of a country today. 

12. Only city with more than 400,000 Negroes. 

13. Only Negro federal judge in the United States. 

14. Only Negro republic in the Western Hemisphere. 

15. Only state with less than 250 Negroes. 

16. Only Negro king in the world today. 

17. Only Negro to win three Kentucky Derby races. | 

18. Only country with over 20 million Negroes. ) 

19. Only Negro U.S. Senator to serve a full six-year term. 
. Only Negro named governor of a U.S. colony. 


stra. 


THE STREET By Ann Petry 


A book condensation of the sensational new best seller by a young 
Harlem novelist who in her first book has been acclaimed as an out- 
standing find. Here is the shocking, gripping story of Lutie Johnson, 
the typical Negro girl struggling against the hate and horrors of the 
ghetto. This is a book that will be discussed fog months to come. 
Don’t miss it. 


BLACK MAN’S BURDEN By Oswald Garrison Villara 


How does the American Negro fit into the world colonial picture? Is 
the American race problem part of the colonial headache that threatens 
to shake empires in the next score of years? From the noted liberal 
editor comes a brilliant article that in lucid terms gives new meaning 
to America’s Negro question and new hope to the darker brother. 


IF | WERE A NEGRO By Wallace Stegner 


The outstanding author of One Nation hits hard again at racism in a 
far-seeing article that sees unity among all minorities as the key to 
winning equal rights for all under American democracy. Brotherhood 
should include all colors and all races in its common aims, says Stegner 
in his timely advice that is up to the standards of his best-selling book. 


HOW THE NEGRO FACES PEACE By Robert Weaver 


Now that V-Day is history, how has the Negro been faring in cut- 
backs, reconversion and other peacetime adjustments. From a director 
of the American Council of Race Relations and an original Black 
Cabinet member comes a penetrating analysis of the Negro’s status in 
the peace—his losses and his gains. He sees the Negro’s fight to work 
as the key to his future. 


Quis Answers 


13. Irvin Mollison 


1. Henry Armstrong 7. Blanche Kelso Bruce 14. Haiti 

2. Matthew Henson 8. Rep. A. Clayton 15. North Dakota 

3. Jesse Owens Powell, Jr. 16. Haile Selassie 

4, Paul Robeson 9. Richard Wright 17. Isaac Murphy 

5. Dean Dixon 10. South Africa 18. Nigeria 

6. Gen. Benjamin O. 11. W. V. S. Tubman 19. Blanche Kelso Bruce 


Davis 12. New York 20. William J. Hastie 
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Of the * White 


ke RITE and perhaps trifling as it sounds, NeGRo Dicest can’t help 
paraphrasing a well-worn bit of paternalism in puffing up its chest 
this month and pointing out: ‘Some of our best friends are white 

people.” Of course, it’s necessary to add that “our best friends agg 
Negroes.” But the editors think it significant that NEGRO DiGesT hag 
more white readers than any other Negro magazine in the nation. 

A glance at our subscription lists tells the story of growing interracial 
understanding across the country—and up and down too. Deep in Dixig 
intelligent white men and women are reading NEGRO DicEsT and learning 
to like it even though there’s an occasional “beef” about items like “Chats 
ter.” There are also the now-and-then subscription letters that come bad 


with a hysterical scribble from some Mississippi or Georgia lily whitg 
angrily demanding that no more mail be addressed to them “or else!” 

But letters like the one from R. P. Seyfer, Jr., of Fort Smith, Ark., make 
up for these. “I think you have an excellent magazine and I read it frou 
quently too,” he writes. ‘As a white man, who is interested in your people 
the thing that I like most about the NEGRO DIGEST is its rational, comm 


servative, reasonable, common-sense policy. There isn’t anyone wh 
would rather see your people have a better life and better opportunitigg 
than I... but any revolutionary change cannot be accomplished overnighif 
neither can anything be accomplished by force, discontent, bitternesiy 
harshness.” 
While Necro DiceEst does not necessarily agree with the Arkansal 

gentlemen, it is true that we have no particular axe to grind except that @ 
interracial amity. To have Southern whites read NEGRO Dicest regulagiy 
is a triumph on the way toward that goal. But our audience is ng 
limited to those below the Mason and Dixon Line. A sampling of North 
ern comment reads: 


I read Necro Dicest every month and The Necro Dicest is a very well-done 
with great pleasure. job. I admire the magazine and its editar 


H.L. Mencken — very much. 

Congratulations on what is an excep- Marshall Fiad 
tionally well-edited and engrossing maga- I read Necro Dicest regularly and fit 
zine. it extremely interesting and worthwhilg 

Henrietta Buckmaster Louis Adamit 

All in all Necro Dicgst travels in good company—white and Negftt 

Why not join the crowd? Send in your subscription today. ‘ 
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